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OUSEKEEPERS dread the task of polishing 
Stoves, but Enameline lightens the task. It is 
ready for use, makes no dust or odor. Is easily 
applied with a cloth, and with very little labor 
roduces a jet black and very brilliant gloss.. It 

s the largest sale of any stove polish on earth. 
wut SOLD EVERYWHERE. tut 
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High-Art Binding. 


Necessity. Luxury. 














The binding must wear. | The binding must be of 


It must not fade. artistic beauty. 


It must be eye-delighting. 
It must repel dust. y § 8 
It must have the softest 
It must stand mud and 


richness. 
water. It must add style to the 
It must not harden. skirt. 
It must protect the skirt. | It must adorn the dress. 





“S, H. « M. Redfern” Bias Corded 
Velvet fulfils all conditions — 
costs but a few extra cents. 
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..H. & M.”’ is always stamped on back. 















Fast Black Linings 


WILL NOT CROCK. 


Required for the finest costumes, both / 
Percaline, Silesia, 
Sateen, etc. Positively unchange- 
Will not ‘discolor under- 
clothing. Superior quality yet 
inexpensive. 4t 








Waist and Skirt. 



















‘* Nearsilk ’’ closely 
resembles the best quality 

lining silks. Recommended 

by dressmakers for lining gar- 













| good for foundation to grenadines 
and thin summer dresses. 


Fashionable Colors. 


Genuine Nearsilk has tag on each piece. 
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Young Americans who do not wish to lose their 
hair dite they are forty must begin to look after 
their scalps before they are twenty. — New York Medical Record. 
Systematic shampooing with Packer’s Tar Soap means 
healthy hair and a and you cannot begin too 
early. Send for our leaflet on shampooing at home. 


The Packer Mfg. Co. (Suite 87 D), 81 Fulton St., New York. 
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With Packer’s Tar Soap. 
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Boston, Mass., March 17, 1898 


In Seven CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER VI. 


ERIEDA went up to 

F her room in a strangely 

eo troubled gladness. | impatiently. “I don’t want any favors from 
= Peggie Harrison was coming | any one, and I don’t intend to have any one 
to the house for her sake, she felt sure of that; | think I do.” 

but Gussie’s attitude amused and worried her,| ‘“Wow-—wow—wow!” said Algy, to the 
and she could not be sure whether she was | humming of the presses. 

more glad to have Peggie or sorry to face the| The clock on the dingy wall told. almost 







interview with Reddington,” retorted Gussie, | 
as she pushed the green shade from her eyes | 
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of resentment and heartache gathered in her | and forth, and met no living thing. 
throat. She did not speak, however. She put | 


the light out quietly and went down to Peggie’s 


A park 
policeman might have passed within three feet 
of her, unseeing and unseen. The brief day 


room; but she could not work on the old | faded. Something barred Ferieda’s steps and 
manuscripts. Their very smell disheartened | towered up into a dome of snow. It was a 


her, and she longed for daybreak with the 
bitterest unrest. 

“I have been thinking,” said Peggie, who 
always wakened with ideas, “that I could doa | “That means I’m on the mall,” she mur- 
lot of that work for you.” mured. “The Burns faces west. I must turn 

“Oh, you have,” said Ferieda, dryly. “One | toward the south.” 
would imagine that you had lain awake} She crept along until she reached another 
considering the matter, when the fact is I have | statue, and guiding herself by the pedestals, as 
spoken to you at least a dozen times and got | they of the West guide themselves through a 
no answer. Gussie’s sent me out.” | blizzard by the telegraph poles, she came down 


“I was thinking of that, too,” said Peggie, | to the gate where she had entered. The plaza 


monument. She reached up, groping round 
the pedestal to find the name, and finally she 
traced the letters, “‘Robert Burns.” 











perplexities which Peggie and Gussie under 
one roof presented to her imagination. 

She undressed, hung her mud-covered clothes | 
over the screen to dry, found herself something | 
to eat, and had just crept into bed 
when there was a tap at her door. 

“What is it?’’ she asked. 

“It’s me!” 

“Oh,” said Ferieda, taking a long 
breath. “It’s you, is it? Come in.” 

“I’ve moved,” said Peggie, calmly, 
shutting the door and settling on the 
bed. “Jim knew Bob McLane and 
that’s how we learned you were 
here. And then Jim said it was 
all folderol, our quarrelling, and 
that if I did not come over here to 
look after you he would, and then I 
showed him that if he came I’d have 
tocome along, too, to chaperone 
you, so it would be cheaper to come 
in the first place, and here I am.” 

“Well, it’s good to have you 
back!’ Ferieda pulled her friend 
down to her and quite smothered 
her in bedclothes and kisses and 
hugs. 

“Y ou’re coming over into my room 
to sleep,” said Peggie, after they 
had talked about everything in the 
world except troubles. 

Ferieda’s face clouded. “I’m 
afraid I’d better not, Peggie,”’ she 
said. “Gussie would feel that I’d 
abandoned her. She’s taken a 
prejudice against you because you 
don’t work for your living, you 
know. But Gussie’s awfully gener- 
ous, and if you just go ahead and 
pay no attention I know you will 
get to be friends.” 

Peggie jumped up from the bed 
and crossed the little room and 
wheeled around sharply. “There it 
is again!’ she exclaimed. “I cannot 
take a step without being reminded 
of my wretched gold. 1 wish grand- 
father had disinherited us or some one would 
embezzle my fortune. I told Jim to let me 
take another name. I wanted to come here as 
Margaret Hyde, and he said I might be found 
out, and then because I am a Harrison there 
would be a great deal about it in the papers. 
I don’t care. It isn’t my fault that I’m rich, 
and if Gussie Saddler wants to take offence 
because I have more money than she makes, 
she’s welcome to, and not one step will I take 
to be friends with her until she comes to me.” 

“Now I’ve done it!’ said Ferieda, ruefully 
puckering her brows. “You are as foolish as 
two children, but I had to tell you how the 
land lies. 1 suppose I made a mess of it 
because I am tired,” and forthwith two great 
tears gathered in her eyes for very weakness. 

Peggie flushed and bit her lip. Jim never 
cried, and in the course of her young life Peggie 
had never been intimate with any one but 
Jim. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “I didn’t come here 
to make myself a nuisance, and if you say so 
T’ll go home to-morrow.” 

“No, you won't,” said Ferieda, catching 
Peggie’s hand in both of hers. ‘“You’ve come 
to me and now you’ll have to stay with me 
through thick and thin, and—and I’m going to 
be good.” 

“H-m. I was wondering if you would 
express compunctions of any kind for having 
left me and Jim the way you did. When do 
you have dinner in this house?” 

Algy Camp, throwing down some “copy” 
on Gussie’s table a few nights later, said, 
“You’re totally mistaken, Gussie. Peggie 
Harrison isn’t stuck up in the least.” 

“You say that because she got you an 








three, but without it a glance at the loafing | undisturbed. ‘“Gussie’s jealous. 
reporters and yawning editors showed that | jealous people.” 

the work of the night was done. Outside the “Don’t!” cried Ferieda. “You hurt me.” 
stars burned close to the big unshaded windows, Peggie bit her lip and kept silence until the 


**FERIEDA SHRANK CLOSER TO HIM.” 


but the glimmering lamps of the street seemed | breakfast-bell rang. After breakfast they had 
leagues and leagues below. | letters to read and answer, and so the quiet 

“You’re twisted,” repeated Algy, smiling. | lasted. The hour came for going to Mrs. Van 
“She and Mississippi are going to Ian Mac- | Schaic’s. 
laren’s lecture with me this evening. I’m to| “You don’t look fit to go,”’ said Peggie, but 
‘take’ it, and you watch the morning’s paper | Ferieda only smiled and went her way. 
for my Chimmie Fadden Scotch. You come} The servant who answered the door-bell 
with us, Gus. I want you to see that she isn’t | wore a strange, hushed look. “Mrs. Van 
howling, if she is a swell. Queer how that | Schaic is dead,” she whispered, and held out a 
little one kept a good thing like the Harrisons | long, sad knot of crape. “I was just coming 
to herself all the time and never put us on.” | when you rang, to put this on the door.” 

“Ferieda’s a lady,’’ said Gussie, scribbling So her “job” was gone! The snow fell 
on the margin of a proof-sheet. ‘Do you think | softly and the park stretched white and death- 
she’d boast of her social connections? Why | like and abandoned to the snow. Ferieda 
don’t the forms close? I’m cold, I’m cross, | crossed the street and entered the great gates, 
and I’ve got a headache.” | and wandered through the walks and drives. 

“T’ll_ step down to Perry’s and get you|and the white desolation closed about her. 
something to eat,’’ Algy said. “If you’re cold | Long, long years ago, in some other existence 
in this furnace you must have a chill. Oh, the | when she was a little girl, her mother had told 
forms will soon be locked. Adams was at) her a fairy story about a poor fagot woman 
the ’phone just now. Seems there’s an aged | who could not keep her children from starving 
knickerbocker lady dead up-town, and it had | and who had taken them out and lost them in 
to bein. Look here, Gussie, you go home and the woods. And now Ferieda was trying to 
get to bed. You’re all tired out. I’ll ‘O. K.’ | lose her troubles in the snow. 
this stuff, and there’s no hurry about it, any-| The wind grew colder and the snow fell in 
way.” | fine cutting shafts. The paths were gone. 

He helped her into her coat and she offered | Sometimes she passed a little signboard heaped 
no remonstrance, but left him to finish her | with snow, and read, “Keep off the grass.” 
work, “which isn’t according to Gussie’s 
nature,”’ he told himself, as he sat down at her 
desk and lit his pipe. “Things are going 
wrong, and little Algy doesn’t know who’s to 
right ’em. See?’ 

“T don’t want anything to eat,” said Gussie 
to Ferieda, when she reached their room, “and 
I don’t want to be talked to, and I don’t want The park was not so vast but that in time 
the light burning.” she must come either to the walls, or to the 

And without more ado she flung herself to | reservoir, or to the lake; and so she stumbled, 
bed. Ferieda looked at her, and a queer feeling | numb and aching, up and down and back 


the hours. The cold pierced through her, and 
she bent her head to the keen particles that 
| drove against her blindingly. She did not try 
to find her way ; there was no way in the white 
fastnesses that walled her from the world. 


| 
| 





She had no watch, and the gray roof from | 
which the snow was falling made no record of | 


1 can’t bear | lights sent a faint radiance through the snow. 


A man passed her, retraced his steps, peered 
at her and took a sharp breath. 

“Thank God!” he said. 

“Algy,” she began, but her lips 
were toonumb to frame another 
word. He drew her arm in his and 
hurried her aboard a car. 

“They got worried about you,” 
Algy said, “‘when they saw the old 
lady’s death in the paper and you 
didn’t come back, so they sent me 
up, and the servant told me you had 
gone into the park. I was troubled 
then, and no mistake. We'll have 
to transfer to Broadway here. Let 
me help you up.” 

The heat of the car was intolerable 
to Ferieda, and when Algy lifted 
her out at their own street she could 
not stand alone. Their way was 
blocked with cars and belated 
wagons, and they waited in the shel- 
ter of one of them, while al] around 
the lights of theatre, café and billiard- 
room shone out—the beautiful. cruel 
lights that flash like a diadem on 
Broadway of a winter’s night. 

“The Lights o’ London,” he said, 
almost without knowing it. 

Ferieda looked up startled. 

“Only thinking of lines on an old 
playbill,” he explained. And then, 
fancying it might keep her from 
thinking of the cold and the waiting, 
he looked off toward the farthest 
beacons and repeated lightly : 

The way was long and weary, 
But gallantly they strode, 

A country lad and lassie, 
Along the heavy road 

The night was dark and stormy, 
But blithe of heart were they, 

For shining in the distance 
The lights o’ London lay. 

O gleaming lamps 0’ London, 

What fatunrete s thin vox. 
O lights o’ London town! 

Ferieda shrank closer to him. 
The night, the ever-falling snow, the toneless 
shouting of the drivers seemed to grow dim 
and far away. Algy looked down at her, and 
smiling, let his voice clothe the poor hackneyed 
lines with tenderness. 

With faces worn and weary. 
That told of sorrow’s load, 
One day a man and woman 
Crept down a country road. 
They sought their native village, 
eart-broken from the fray, 
Vet shining still behind them, 
The lights o’ London lay. 
O cruel lamps 0’ London, 
If tears your lights could drown, 
Your victims’ eyes had quenched them, 
O lights o’ London town! 

Ferieda’s gaze had turned from him and now 
it struggled vainly with the snow that closed 
the long lamp-lighted vista toward the south. 
She gave a short, choked laugh. Then she 
was sure that it had sounded rude, and there 
was nothing left to do but to turn back and let 
him see her struggling with her tears. 

“Well, you did give us a scare,”’ said Gussie, 
coming in at three the next morning. “I could 
not get to work until Algy telephoned that you 
were back, but you’d better get back to bed 
after that little outing. Go in and turn ont 
Peggie Harrison, if you won't sleep with me. 
You and she didn’t get much Ian Maclaren, I 
fancy.” 

“We did not get any at all; we did not go,” 
said Ferieda. “No, Gussie, I must work. 
Now that Mrs. Van Schaic is dead, I am in my 
old fix again.” 

“Fix?” echoed Gussie. friend 


“With a 


| down-stairs who has four million to lend you? 


I don’t give much for that sort of friendship, 
when she is here and can see you working and 
worrying yourself sick and yet doesn’t come 
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out like a woman and say, ‘What’s mine is 
yourn.’ ” 

“Do you suppose I’d let her know?” Ferieda 
cried. “She thinks I have lots of money. She 
doesn’t know, and I will not have her know, 
so there’s an end of that. 

“T had a letter from home yesterday,” she 
went on, more quietly, “and I think there’s.a 
story in it. Get in bed and let me read it to 
you to see if it isn’t good. It is from my cousin, 
telling about the terrible storm they had down 
there, and it is sad enough. Listen. 

“*The big storm is getting to be a thing of the 
past, but its effects will be felt for many a day. 
The Hortense was wrecked out by the marsh 
and both the Bourget boys were drowned. Jean 
Marie and his brother-in-law were also lost. The 
. Alphonsine and the four men on board of her 
were also given up, but after about ten days she 
came limping back with two pieces of masts, but 
with all well on board. It seems her cable parted 


and she drifted. Captain Cox cut down her | 


masts and got her before the wind and simply 
ran with it, going west and then as the wind 
changed steering south. 

“ ‘They finally brought up on a little key near 
the south end of Chandeleur Island, and as the 
tide went down they were left high and dry. 
They were obliged to cut a long canal in order to 
get their boat out, and having saved the pieces of 
their masts they stuck them up and made the 
best time they could for home. A boy stood by 
the captain and helped him out, but the other 
two men lost their heads and simply lay in the 
cabin groaning and calling for mercy, while 
the captain and the boy cut away the masts and 
kept the boat on her course. 

“The owner of the schooner had given her 
up, and he was so impressed by the grit of the 
captain that he made him a present of the boat 
and fitted her out with new masts and anchors— 
all of which made quite an interesting episode of 
the storm, and the only one I can think of to tell 
you that ended happily. The little Alphonsine 
will be a marked boat for many a day.’ 

“There’s lots more,” said Ferieda, looking up 
from the letter ; “but what do you think?” 

“Think!” cried Gussie Saddler. “I think 
there was a.mistake made in the fellow that 
came up. It should have been your cousin and 
not you. He has the literary instinct, that boy 
has!’ 

“Then I shall borrow it,” said Ferieda, calmly. 
“TI seem to have lost mine.” 

“More likely that you never had it,” returned 
Gussie, turning to go to sleep. “I do believe he 
wrote that thing that Hayden took.” 

“You wait and you shall see,” Ferieda said. 

The letter called up faces, bronzed and weather- 
beaten faces that she knew. She saw the 
storm-tossed schooners wrestling to obey their 
helms ; she felt the sting of the salt spray against 
her cheek; she heard the voices, hoarse with 
shouting, and she watched the fierce, fate-driven 
figures that she should not seeagain. She dipped 
her pen in ink and slowly chose the words that 
made the pictures live. 

With every sense strained to the utmost, 
following the scenes that rose so vividly to her 
imagination, she worked on and on, rewriting, 
thinking, searching feverishly for some word 
that hid from her and refused to be disclosed. 
Breakfast-time came and she went down to the 
dining-room, where her characters crowded 
round her, making the real faces fade and voices 
sound like voices in a dream. . 

As soon as she had taken a cup of black coffee 
she went up-stairs again, in spite of Peggie’s 
protests, and wrote. But when Gussie wakened 
and found her still writing in the afternoon she 
ordered her to bed. 

“T can’t sleep,” cried Ferieda. ‘‘Let me be.” 
Her eyes were burning, there was not a trace of 
color in her cheeks. 

“You’re working on your nerves,” said Gussie, 
“and it will not go. You didn’t sleep yester- 
day, and now you’re doing yourself up for a 
week.” 

“That’s just the reason I must finish while I 
can,” cried Ferieda, desperately. “Just—the— 
reason,—Gussie.” She threw out her hands to 
save herself, and Gussie caught her just before 
she fell. MARGUERITE TRACY. 


(To be continued.) 
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Merit and Dress. 


ANY people follow Shakespeare and Lord 
Chesterfield in attaching great impor- 
tance to personal appearance, but it is 

pleasant to know that there are many cases on 
record in which merit has been rewarded, in spite 
of unfashionable and shabby clothing. The 
following is an instance in point: 

Girard, a famous Frenchman, when very 
young, was the bearer of a letter of introduction 
to Lanjuinais, then a member of the government 
of Napoleon. The young man was shabbily 
attired, and his reception was extremely cold; 
but Lanjuinais discovered in him such striking 
proofs of talent, such good sense and amiability 
that on Girard’s rising to take leave, he him- 
self rose, too, and accompanied him to the 
antechamber. 

The change was so striking that Girard could 
not avoid an expression of surprise. 

“My young friend,” exclaimed Lanjuinais, 


‘Tuscarora tribes, a wealthy and dignified gentle- 


went into an auger-hole that Billy bored into the 
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anticipating the inquiry, “we receive an unknown 
person according to his dress; we take leave of 
him according to his merit.” 


a> 
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FLOWER OF HUMANITY. 


The human and the woodland flower 
Have each a choicest part. 
The perfume of the hidden depth, 
The sweetness at the heart. 
L. EB. Landon. 
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The Eagle of Tuscarora. 


HE Old Eagle of Tuscarora although 
still soaring every day over the 
reservation, had long been a 
legendary bird. No pure-blood 
of the tribes would have at- 
tempted his capture, for all 
believed that he could be neither 
caught nor killed—the oldest 
men said that their fathers’ fathers had said so. 
But Keronahne, the half-blood, doubted all things 
and all men, Indian or white. 

Keronahne was Billy Bedloe at our school, for 
his father was the wealthy Doctor Bedloe of 
Caldon village, situated just across the river from 
the great Tuscarora tract. Billy’s mother was a 
highly accomplished lady, although a squaw. 
Her father was the great chief of all the 





man, who had been educated in England under 
royal patronage, and who was welcomed in the 
best society of Canada. Still his pride was his 
Indian blood and the patriarchal power which 
he had inherited, and had since greatly extended 
by living on the reservation in much state. 

It was well known that Doctor Bedloe and his 
wife, after their marriage had lost its romance, 
scorned one another racially ; and their children 
strangely shared the race-feeling of both 
parents. Their son, as Keronahne, 
hated the whites, and as Billy Bedloe, 
despised the Indians; so that his heart 
seemed turned against all he knew. 
He was too proud to seek kindness 
from either race; yet he was so extra- 
ordinarily clever that he had absorbed 
all Indian knowledge at sixteen, when 
he certainly knew more of white learn- 
ing than our old schoolmaster. 

It was about this time that Kero- 
nahne’s success in hunting and trapping 
roused jealousy among the younger 
Tuscarora braves. He had no right, 
they said, to come upon the reservation 
with gun or snare; his father had never 
joined the tribe; his parents lived as 
whites among the whites; “Keronahne 
no Indian; Keronahne white boy.” 

The wise old chief, Billy’s grand- 
father, knew the objection was just and 
told the boy all about it. Now Billy 
had regarded the privilege of going on 
the great reservation as naturally his, 
and so he felt very bitterly over his 
exclusion. 

In his anger he formed the project of 
capturing the old eagle, although he 
loved the mighty bird if he loved any- 
thing living. Many atime I have seen 
him stop on the playground and gaze intently on 
what was to me a mere speck in the sky. 

“Don’t you see the eagle?” he once said to my 
question, when I had gained some intimacy with 
him. “See the great sloping circle he makes! I 
wish he’d lend me his wings. I wish I had been 
born an eagle, then I’d be free of all the world. 
He takes game where he pleases,—fawns, lambs, 
quails, turkeys, partridges, rabbits,—all’s one to 
him! He’s the enemy of all owners, white or 
brown; his property is anything he wants to 
swoop on; he despises ‘everything that goes 
hunting on legs; and he lives away up on the 
Ontanaga cliff where no man nor beast, no 
snake can go. If I were changed into an eagle 
I’d be satisfied. The best thing about my 
mother’s people is that they think the old eagle’s 
asortofgod. They’d be sure something dreadful 
was going to happen if they couldn’t ever see 
him in the sky.” 

Nothing could be simpler than the device that 
Keronahne fashioned for the great bird’s capture, 
as soon as he had made up his mind to outrage 
Indian sentiment. Although excluded from the 
reservation he was still free to hunt over an 
adjacent, great rabbit-breeding “barren.” Over 
that waste, mostly covered with small shrubbery, 
the old eagle often ranged, and Billy well knew 
why. 

His lure was a living white rabbit, held on top 
of a hollow log by leaden weights fastened to its 
hind feet. At the side of the log grew moose- 
wood bushes. From each weight a stout cord 





hollow log. The cords came out through two 





other holes and were then tied to the moosewood 


bushes in such a way that a strong pull on the | 


rabbit would draw the tops of those limber 
bushes downward. 


plaited or even tied in a knot without breaking. 
Keronahne firmly interlaced the tops till they 


was that the old eagle would swoop at the rabbit 
from behind, draw down the network, try to 


| 
| keep him in our hay-loft, and mother wouldn’t 
The moosewood is so tough that it can be | 
were a network, using a good deal of grayish | 
cord in tying the twigs together. His calculation | 


plunge through it, and be thus detained for a 
little while. 

The boy did all the work at night when the old 
eagle was in his eyrie ten miles away. Then, 
with a large net in his hands, a bottle of water 
in one pocket, ‘and some bread and butter in 
another, he crawled into the hollow log. He had 
removed every trace of his boring, left the bushes 
looking “natural,” and secured the rabbit in such 
a way that it could and surely would often stand 
on its hind legs and as often go back to all fours. 

Keronahne lay face downward and fell asleep 
with his forehead on his crossed arms. When 
he awoke he knew the sun was well up because he 
saw the slant of beams through the auger-holes. 
The boy took a drink of water and was eating 
his bread, when hard wings rushed and rattled 
on the hollow log. The cords were drawn tight ; 
there was a great commotion overhead, and 
Billy crawled out, with his net in hand, as fast 
as he could. 

The old eagle, still clutching the prey, was 
beating and tearing at the moosewood network. 
His head was through one wide rent; a wing 
had been entangled in another. He dropped the 
rabbit as Billy appeared and worked furiously 
with beak and claws. No doubt he would soon 
have broken through had not the boy thrown his 
strong net over moosewood, eagle and all. 

Even then Keronahne had great difficulty in 
securing his captive. It was not till he had 
thrown his coat over the eagle’s head and tied it 
around the mighty neck that the bird’s struggling 
lessened. Now its terrible claws had become 
much entangled in the netting. Billy tied the 
bird’s feet apart on a strong stick, cut away 
the moosewood branches, and bundled eagle and 
all into a big salt-sack that he had brought for 
the purpose. 

Yet he had not really expected to capture the 
eagle. He had no plan for dealing with it 
further. As he sat down, panting from bis 





‘I'M NOT GIVING YOU THE EAGLE.”’ 


exertions, he was in two minds; one all satisfac 
tion at his own skill, the other shocked that the 
great eagle should be in that salt-sack. 

Keronahne looked up into the blue sky and it 
seemed strangely empty and forlorn. Never in 
his life had he gazed so without hoping to see the 
old eagle. Now, the blank sky seemed yearning 
for its own! Keronahne drew his knife and 
stepped to the salt-sack. 

Perhaps the old eagle when liberated would 
assail him fiercely. He hoped so—he ought to 
be clawed and banged for the impious thing he 
had done! The king of the air was entitled to 
wild revenge. How could he live overhead, 
knowing that men had ceased to reverence the 
monarch that had been confined in a salt-sack ? 

But nobody will know, thought Billy. None 
of the Tuscarora tribesmen. He stopped with 
the knife in his hand. The Tuscaroras must 
know. He had trapped the eagle to vex them. 
Well he knew that they would wonder at his 
skill, while hating him for the victim he had 
made. But they would wonder only at his 
impudenee, if he told the story without producing 
the eagle as evidence to its truth. 

Two hours later I met Billy Bedloe trudging 
into Caldon with a salt-sack on his back. 

“Hello, Billy. Partridges?” 

“Fuh—no!” 

“Porcupine?” 

“Any fool can catch a porcupine.” 

“What is it, Billy? A bear cub?” 

“T wouldn’t give him for ten cubs.” 

“Why, Billy, what on earth?” 

“Tt’s the old Tuscarora eagle!” And then he 
told me all about the capture. ; 

“What are you going to do with him, Billy?” 

“Hanged if I know. Father’d never let me 


let me keep him at all. I guess I don’t want to 
keep him, anyhow. I just want to show him 
to an Indian or two when they happen in town.” 
“There’s Cornick’s wolf-cage, Billy.” 
Cernick was our tavern-keeper. Some Indian 
had brought him a young wolf, for which he had 
built a cage with sides of upright iron rods, a floor 
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covered with sheet iron, and a rounded roof. 
This structure stood on posts in Cornick’s stable- 
yard, empty, for the wolf had lately died. 

“I didn’t think of Cornick’s cage,” said Billy. 
“Of course he’d be glad if 1 put the old eagle in 
there. That would fetch people near his bar, 
and the smell of whiskey would do the rest.” 

So to Cornick’s we went. The tavern-keeper 
was delighted by Billy’s proposal. 

“But mind you,” said Billy, “I’m not giving 
you the eagle. I'll take him away whenever | 
please. And you’re not to feed him. I’ll feed 
him on game myself.” 

‘All right ; that suits me,” said Cornick. “I'd 
sooner he’d live on your game than my hens. If 
you keep him in good shape Barnum will give 
you fifty dollars for him, I’ll bet. The circus is 
coming next month.” 

“Barnum can’t buy him,” said Billy. “Bad 
enough to have him stared at by Caldon people, 
let alone crowds of all kinds;” and he looked 
fiercely around on the collected loafers. 

Twenty minutes later the old eagle had been 
let loose in the wolf-cage, which meantime had 
been fitted up with a strong perch set at about 
two feet from the floor. 

The great bird did not struggle, for Billy kept 
its head covered and eyes blinded till the last. 

“Now,” said he, “be ready to snap the door 
shut when I pull the coat off his head.” 

But the eagle made no motion to escape. He 
stood staring for a moment, and then, with a 
motion of his wings, sprang on the extemporized 
perch. There he stood, as if gazing past, rather 
than at, Cornick and his satellites. 

His hooked beak, his upright attitude, his 

broad, deep-feathered, columnar neck, the 
formidable, compact, brown, wing-enfolded body 
poised so securely on talons of enormous grasp, 
the apparent indifference to fate with which he 
looked from those clear, inexorable eyes — all 
combined to give him an insufferable superiority. 
The dignitary of the air clearly abashed 
the groundlings, who stared with trivial, 
half-open mouths at him of the close- 
shut beak. 
--Keronahne’s eyes blazed round the 
cirGle of men and went back with admi- 
ration to the old eagle. For my part, 
as I looked -at the mean faces, the foul 
stable-yard, the narrow cage, the close- 
set iron rods, and that glorious captive, 
I felt that to gaze-on him was in some 
way an outrage. 

“T’ll stand the drinks all round,” said 
Cornick, “on account of the eagle.” 
Then all the men went away, but Billy 
and I remained. 

“T didn’t think he’d take it this way— 
as if he was too proud to fight,” said 
Keronahne. “Maybe his heart is broken. 
I thought he’d rage and tear ‘at-~the 
bars. 1 wish I’d never caught him.’ He 
looks so sort of wronged. To think of 
the room he’s always had; they say he 
must be a hundred years old at least.” 
Keronahne was speaking ever more 
rapidly and excitedly. 

“He was so great and free. He was 
so glorious when he soared. I used to 
think how all the world belonged to 
him. And me to trap him! If I'd 
fought him fair I wouldn’t feel so 
mean. Any human thing would feel mean 
looking at him. Jupiter’s eagle must have looked 
like that—it’s awful—I can’t stand his eyes! 
Why, he had the best life of all in the world. 
And I’ve brought him to Abe Cornick’s stable- 
yard!”” Keronahne went to the cage door. 

“T couldn’t sleep if I had to think.of him here 
with horses and cows and pigs, and all that gang 
worse than pigs. Maybe some of them would 
steal him and sell him to Barnum to be dragzed 
round the world with baboons and filthy hyenas. 
It won’t do. I'll let him go. Maybe it’s the 
Mohawk in me, but the old eagle seems closer to 
me than any man, white or brown. I feel as if 
I’d caged up my grandfather’s father, or Brant, 
or old Tecumseh. Here, old king, don’t you see 
the door is open? The world is yours again! 
What! is your heart really broken, just at being 
caught? Don’t you want to go? 

Still the old eagle stared from the perch. The 
top of the open door was below the line of his 
vision. And from Cornick’s barroom door thirty 
yards away now outpoured the loafers. 

“They may try to stop me,” said Keronahue, 
desperately, as with his knife he cut the cord 
which held up one end of the eagle’s perch. .\S 
it fell the great bird slightly opened his wings and 
dropped lightly to the floor. Then he saw the exit. 

For an instant his pmions half opened, then 
closed to pass the door, and he was afloat in air. 
With a scream and a clang of wings he had 
flown in one second over the astonished men, 
over the tavern, over the flagstaff, forth, up and 
away to his eyrie and his wife. 

Some weeks later I fell into talk with one of 
the Tuscaroras, and asked him if the old eagle 
had been seen lately. 

“See um plenty; old eagle nev’ go ’way.” 

“I guess Keronahne won’t catch him again.’ 

“You tink Keronahne catch um old eagle? -\ll 
fool story! Maybe catch um eagle—yes ; but old 
Tuscarora eagle—no. Old eagle can’t be catcl). 
Keronahne catch some eagle, him tink he catch 
old eagle. Keronahne young; when he catch 
some anyting he tink he catch de bigges’ kind.” 

EDWARD WILLIAM THOMSON. 
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THE YOUTH’S 








By the HON. GEORGE F. HOAR, United States Senator. 
In Three Parts.—Part lI. 


OCTOR RIPLEY, the minister in 
Concord, was an old man who 
had been settled there during 
the Revolutionary War, and 
was over the parish sixty-two 
years. He was an excellent 
preacher and scholar, and his 
kindly despotism was submit- 
ted to by the whole town. His 
way of pronouncing would 
sound very queer now, though 
it was common then. I well | 
remember his reading the lines | 
of the hymn— 








Let every critter jine 
To praise the eternal God. 


Scattered about the church | 
were the good gray heads rch 
many survivors of the Revo-| 


at the bridge on the 19th of 
April, and who made the first 
armed resistance to the British power. They 
were very striking and venerable figures, with | 
their queues and knee-breeches and shoes with | 
shining buckles. Men were more particular | 
about their apparel in those days than we are | 
now. They had great stateliness of behavior, 
and admitted of little familiarity. 

They had heard John Buttrick’s order to fire, | 
which marked the moment when our country | 
was born. The order was given to British | 
subjects. It was obeyed by American citizens. | 
Among them was old Master Blood, who saw a 
ball strike the water when the British fired their 
first volley. I heard many of the old men tell 
their stories of the Battle of Concord, and of 
the capture of Burgoyne. 

I lay down on the grass one summer after- 
noon, when old Amos Baker of Lincoln, who 
was in the Lincoln Company on the 19th of 
April, told me the whole story. He was very 
indignant at the claim that the Acton men} 
marched first to attack the British because the | 
others hesitated. He said, “It was because they 
had bagnets [bayonets]. The rest of us hadn’t 
no bagnets.” 

One day, a few years later, when I was in 
college, I walked up from Cambridge to Concord, 
through Lexington, and had a chat with old 
Jonathan Harrington by the roadside. He told 
me he was on the Common when the British 
Regulars fired upon the Lexington men. He 
did not tell me then the story which he told 
afterward at the great celebration at Concord in 
1850. He and Amos Baker were the only sur- 
vivors who were there that day. He said he 
was a boy about fifteen years old on April 19, 
1775. He was a fifer in the company. He had 
been up the greater part of the night helping get 
the stores out of the way of the British, who 
were expected, and went to bed about three 
o’clock, very tired and sleepy. His mother came | 
and pounded with her fist on the door of his 
chamber, and said, “Git up, Jonathan! The 
Reg’lars are comin’, and somethin’ must be | 
done!” 

Governor Briggs repeated this anecdote in the | 
old man’s presence at Concord. Charles Storey, 
a noted wit, father of the eminent lawyer, 
Moorfield Storey, sent up to the chair this toast: 
“When Jonathan Harrington got up in the 
morning on April 19, 1775, a near relative and 
namesake of his got up about the same time— 
Brother Jonathan. But his mother didn’t call 
him.” 

A very curious and amusing incident is said, 
and I have no doubt truly, to have happened at 
this celebration. It shows how carefully the 
great orator, Edward Everett, looked out for the 
Striking effects in his speeches. He turned in 
the midst of his speech to the seat where Amos 
Baker and Jonathan Harrington sat, and 
addressed them. At once they both stood up, and | 
Mr. Everett said, with fine dramatic effect, “Sit, | 
venerable friends. It is for us to stand in your | 
presence.”’ 











you suppose Squire Everett meant? He came | 
to us before his speech and told us to stand up | 
when he spoke to us, and when we stood up, he 
told us to sit down.” | 
So you boys will understand how few lives | 


Separate you from the time when our country | 


was born, and the time when all our people! up, everlasting and old maid were the chief | some neighboring birch-tree. It all came 


COMPANION. 


hold fast with all his might. The result was 
that the boy next to him had to move a very little 
distance, but the little fellow at the end was 
compelled to describe a half-circle with great 





rapidity, and was sometimes hurled across the | 


field, and brought up with a heavy fall. There 
were thread-the-needle, hunt-thered-lion and 
football, played very much as it is now, except 
with less system and discipline, and various 
games of ball. These games of ball were much 
less scientific and difficult than the modern 
games. Chief were four-old-cat, three-old-cat, 
two-old-cat and base. 

We had fewer studies at our school than now. 
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books of Virgil. We were not very thorough 
Latin scholars, even when we entered college, 
but could translate Virgil and Cicero and Cesar, 
and easy Greek like Xenophon. 

The boys occasionally formed military compa- 
nies and played soldier, but these did not, so far 
as I remember, last very long. There was also 
a company of Indians, who dressed in long white 
shirts, with pieces of red flannel sewed on them. 
They had wooden spears. That was more 
successful, and lasted some time. 

They were exceedingly fond of seeing the real 
| soldiers. There were two full companies in 
| Concord, the artillery and the light infantry. 





and answered, quick as lightning, “Yes, sir, to| The boys who did not go to college learned to The artillery had two cannon captured from the 


let you in.” 

But to come back to our old meeting-house. 
The windows rattled in the winter, and the cold 
wind came in through the cracks. There was 
a stove which was rather a modern innovation ; 
but it did little to temper the coldness of a day in 
midwinter. We used to carry to church a little 
foot-stove with a little tin pan in it, which we 
filled with coal from the stove in the meeting- 
house, and the ladies of the family would pass it 
round to each other to keep their toes from 
freezing; but the boys did not get much benefit 
from it. 

They had good schools in Concord, and the 


| boys generally were good scholars and read good | were sent to school earlier 


books. So whenever they thought fit they could 
use as good language as anybody; but their 
speech with one another was in the racy, pithy 


lution—the men who had been | Yankee dialect, which Lowell has made immortal | four vacations in the year of a 


in the “Biglow Papers.” It was not always 
grammatical, but as well adapted for conveying 
wit and humor and shrewd sense as the Scotch 
of Burns. 

The boys knew very well how to take the 
conceit or vanity out of their comrades. In the 
summer days all the boys of the village used to 
gather at a place on the river, known as Thayer’s 
swimming-place, about half a mile from the 
town pump, which was the centre from which 
all distances were measured in those days. 
There was a little gravel beach where you could 
wade out a rod or two, and then for a rod or 
two the water was over the boy’s head. It then 
became shallow again near the opposite bank. 
So it was a capital place to learn to swim. 


| read and write, perhaps an elementary history of 
| the United States, and arithmetic, and occasion- 


ally made some little progress in algebra. On 
Saturdays we used to “speak pieces.’”” Our 


favorites were some spirited lyric, like “Scots 
| Wha Hae” or Pierpont’s “Stand, the ground’s 


your own, my braves,” “The boy stood on the | 


burning deck,” and “Bernardo del Carpio.” 
| Sometimes, though not often, some comic piece 
| was chosen, like “Jack Down- 
ing’s Tax on Old Bachelors.” 

Those who fitted for college 
|}added Latin and Greek to 
| these studies. The children 
than is the present fashion, 
and had long school hours and 
few vacations. There were 


week each, and three days at 
Thanksgiving time. Little 
account was made of Christ- 
mas. The fashion of Christmas 
presents was almost wholly 
unknown. The boys used to 
be allowed to go out of school 
to study in the warm summer 
days, and would find some 
place in a field, and sometimes 
up in the belfry of the little 
| schoolhouse. I remember 
studying Cesar there with 
| George Brooks, afterward 
judge, and reading with him 
an account of some battle 
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British, which had been presented to the com- 
pany by the legislature in honor of April 19, 
| 1775. When these two companies paraded, they 
were followed by an admiring train of small 
boys all day long, if the boys could get out of 
school. I remember on one occasion there was 
a great rivalry between the companies, and one 
of them got the famous Brigade Band from 
Boston, and the other an equally famous band, 
called the Boston Brass Band, 
in which Edward Kendall, the 
great musician, was the player 
on the bugle. <A very great 
day indeed was the muster- 
day, when sometimes an entire 
brigade would be called out for 
drill. These muster-days hap- 
pened three or four times in 
my boyhood at Concord. 

But the great day of all was 
what was called “Cornwallis,” 
which was the anniversary of 
the capture of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. There were organ- 
ized companies in uniform 
representing the British army 
and an equally large number 
of volunteers, generally in old- 
fashioned dress, and with such 
muskets and other accoutre- 
ments as they could pick up, 
who represented the American 
army. There was a parade 
and a sham fight which ended 
as all such fights, whether 


After they came out, the boys would sit down | where Cesar barely escaped being killed, on | sham or real, should end, in a victory for the 
on the bank and have a sort of boys’ exchange, | which Brooks’s comment was, “I wish to| Americans over the British, and Cornwallis and 


in which all matters of interest were talked over, 
and a great deal of good-natured chaff was 
exchanged. Any newcomer had to pass through 


| thunder he had been !’’ 
| Iam afraid the boys did not respect the prop- 
| eoty of the owners of the neighboring apple 


| his troops were paraded, captive and ignomin- 
|ious. I quite agree with Hosea Biglow when 
he says, “There is fun to a Cornwallis, though ; 


an ordeal of this character, in which his temper | orchards, as undoubtedly the better-trained boys | I aint a-goin’ to deny it.” 


and quality were thoroughly tried. I remember 


|}of modern times do now. We understood the 


| The boys cared little for politics, though they 


now an occasion which must have happened | law to be that all apples that grew on the | used to profess the faith of their fathers; but 
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MUMBLE-THE-PEG. 


when I was not more than eight or ten years old, 
when a rather awkward-looking greenhorn had 
come down from New Hampshire and made his 
appearance at the swimming-place. The boys, 
one after another, tried him by putting mocking 
questions or attempting to humbug him with 
some large story. He received it all with 
patience and good. nature until one remark 
seemed to sting him from his propriety. He 
turned with great dignity upon the offender, and 
said, ““Was that you that spoke, or was it a 
punkin busted?” We all thought that it was 
well said, and took him into high favor. 

I suppose the outdoor winter sports have not 


| changed much since my childhood. The sluggish 


Concord River used to overflow its banks and 
cover the broad meadows for miles, where we 
found excellent skating, and where the water 
would be only a foot or two in depth. The 
boys could skate for ten miles to Billerica and 
ten miles back, hardly going over deep water, 
except at the bridges, the whole way. 
Sleigh-riding was then-what it is now. There 
were a few large sleighs owned in the town 


which would hold thirty or forty persons, and | 
After the proceedings were over, old Amos | once or twice in the winter the boys and girls | her figure. When the small boy mis- 
Baker was heard to say to somebody, ‘““What do | would take a ride to some neighboring town | behayed, the schoolma’am would un- 


when the sleighing was good. 
The indoor games were marbles, checkers, 


| backgammon, dominoes, hunt-the-slipper, blind- | down exceedingly uncomfortable. 


man’s-buff, and in some houses, where they 
were not too strict, they played cards. High- 
low-jack, sometimes called all-fours or seven- 





branches extending over the highway 
were public property, and I am afraid 
that when the owner was not about 
we were not very particular as to the 
boundary-line. This seems to have 
been a trait of boy nature for genera- 
tions. You know Sidney Smith’s 
account of the habit of boys at his 
school to rob a neighboring orchard, 
until the farmer bought a large, savage 
bulldog for his protection. Some of 
the big boys told Sidney that if a boy 
would get down on his hands and 
knees and go backward toward the 
dog, the dog would be frightened, and 
he could get the apples. 


the result that he concluded, as he 
| says, that “it makes no difference to a bulldog 
| which end of a boy he gets hold of, if he only 
gets a good hold.” 

The discipline of the schoolmaster in those 
days was pretty severe. For slight offences the 
boys were deprived of their recess or compelled 
to study for an hour after the school was dis- 
missed. The chief weapon of torture was the 
ferule, to the efficacy of which I can testify from 
much personal knowledge. The master had in 
his desk, however, a cowhide for gross cases. I 
do not remember knowing how that felt from 
personal experience, but I remember very well 
seeing it applied occasionally to the big boys. 

In the infant schools, which were kept by 
women, of course the discipline was not expected 
to be so severe. The schoolmistress 
in those days wore what was called a 
busk—a flat piece of lancewood, horn- 
beam, or some other like tough and 
elastic wood, thrust into a sort of pocket 
or sheath in her dress, which came 
| up almost to the chin and came down 
| below the waist. This was intended to 
preserve the straightness and grace of 





| sheath this weapon, and for some time 
| thereafter the culprit found sitting 
| Sometimes the sole of the school- 
| mistress’s slipper answered the same 
purpose, and sometimes a stick from 





were British subjects. My mother, who died in | games of cards. Most of these games have come | to pretty much the same thing in the 


1866, sat in Washington’s lap when he visited | 
her father’s house in her childhood, and remem- | 
bered well what he said to her. <A sister of | 


hers, then a little girl eleven years old, went to | performance, in which a long row of boys, with | 


down from a very early antiquity. 


The summer outdoor games were mumble-the- | how to accomplish her purpose. There was a|for stages and 


}end. The schoolmistress knew well 


He tried the | 
experiment unsuccessfully, and with | 





| every boy sometimes imagined himself a soldier, 
and his highest conception of glory was to “lick 
| the British.” 1 remember walking home from 
| school with a squad of little fellows at the time 
| Andrew Jackson issued his famous message, 
| when he threatened war if the French did not 
pay us our debt. We discussed the situation 
with great gravity, and concluded that if the 
| French beat us, we should have a king to rule 
over us. 
| Besides the two military companies, there was 
another called the “Old Shad.’’ The law required 
| every able-bodied man of military age to turn 
| out for military training and inspection on the 
| last Wednesday in May; they turned out just to 
save the penalty of the law, and used to dress in 
old clothes, and their awkward evolutions were 
| the object of great scorn to the small boy of the 
| time. 
| The streets of Concord were made lively by 
tee stage-coaches and numerous teams. There 
were four taverns in the town, all well patron- 
| ized, with numerous sleeping-rooms. ‘T'wo of 
| them had large halls for dancing. A great many 
| balls were given, to which persons came from 
| the neighboring towns. 
| There was an excellent fiddler named John 
| Wesson, who continued to give the benefit of his 
| talent to all parties, public and private, down to 
| the time of the war, when he said he would not 
| play a dancing tune till the boys came home. 
| He died soon after, and I do not know whether 
| his music was ever heard again. These taverns 
| were crowded with guests. One principal route 





A TRAIT OF BOY NATURE FOR GENERATIONS. 


teams to New Hampshire, 


peg, high-spy, snap-the-whip, a rather dangerous | diversity of gifts, but the spirit remained the same. | Vermont and Canada passed through Concord. 


We were put to school much earlier than chil- 


the door when Washington took his leave, and | the biggest boy at one end and tapering down to | dren are now, and were more advanced in our 


Opened it for him to go out. 


on her head and said, “My little lady, I wish 
you a better office.” 


She dropped a courtesy | 





He put his hand | the smallest at the other end, would run over a | studies on the whole. 


field or open space until suddenly the big boy 
would stop, turn half around, and stand still and 





I began to study Latin 
= my sixth birthday. When I was nine years 
old I was studying Greek, and had read several 





| There were several lines of stages, one from 
Lowell to Framingham, and two at least from 
Boston. The number of passengers, which now 
are all carried by rail, was so large that extras 
were frequently necessary. The teams were 
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very often more than the barns of the taverns | “Tales of a Grandfather.” 


in the town could accommodate, and on summer 
nights the wagons would extend for long dis- 
tances along the village street, with horses tied 
behind them. 

The sound of the toddy stick was hardly 
interrupted in the barroom inside from morning 
till night. The temperance reform had not made 
great headway in my youthful days. It was not 
uncommon to see farmers, bearing names highly 
respected in the town, lying drunk by the road- 
side on a summer afternoon, or straggling along 
the streets. The unpainted farmhouses and 


barns had their broken windows stuffed with | 


old hats or garments. I have heard Nathan 
Brooks, who delivered the first temperance 
lecture in the town, at the request of the select- 
men, say that after it was over he and the 
selectmen and some of the principal citizens 
went over to the tavern, and each took a mug of 
flip. 

There were great quantities of huckleberries 
in the pastures about Concord, and the sweet 
high blackberries abounded by the roadside. 
There were plenty of chestnuts in the woods, 
and the walnut, or pig-nut, also abounded; so 
that berrying and nutting were favorite pastimes. 

When I was a small boy a party of us went 
down to Walden woods, afterward so famous as 
the residence of Henry Thoreau. There was an 
old fellow named Tommy Wyman, who lived in 
a hut near the pond, who did not like the idea of 
having the huckleberry-fields near him invaded 
by the boys. He told us it was not safe for us 
to go there. He said there was an Indian doctor 
in the woods who caught small boys and cut out 
their livers to make medicine. We were terribly 
frightened, and all went home in a hurry. 

When we got near the town, we met old John 
Thoreau, with his son Henry, afterward so well 
known, and I remember his amusement when I 
told him the story. He said, “If I meet him, I 
will run this key down his throat,’”’ producing a 
key from his pocket. We reported the occurrence 
at the village store, but were unable to excite 
any interest in the subject. 

Thanksgiving was then, as it is and ought to 
be now, the great day of the year. All the 
children were at home. The ambition of the 
head of the house was to get the largest turkey 
that money could buy. No Thanksgiving dinner 
was quite complete unless there were a baby on 
hand belonging to some branch of the family, no 
bigger than the turkey. The preparation for 
Thanksgiving was very interesting to the small 
boy mind. A boiled or roasted turkey, a pair 
of chickens, chicken pie, wonderful cranberry 
sauce, a plum pudding, and all manner of apple 
pies, mince pies, squash pies, pumpkin pies, and 
nuts, raisins, figs and noble apples made part of 
the feast. I suppose Thanksgiving customs 
have changed less than most others, except in 
one particular. I do not believe there is a small 
boy’s stomach in this generation that can hold a 
tenth part of what used to go into mine, not only 
on Thanksgiving day, but on the days before 
and after. The raisins were to be picked over, 
the nuts and citron got ready, when Thanksgiving 
was coming on, of all which we took abundant 
tolls. The cold and warmed-over dishes lasted 
through the rest of the week. I do not know 
what the Jewish festival or the old Roman 
banquets might have been, but they could not 
have equalled a New England Thanksgiving 
week in a house in the country. 

The doctor in those days was a terror to the 
small boy. The horrible and nasty castor oil, 
ipecac and calomel, and the salts and senna, 
sulphur and molasses taken three mornings in 
suceession and then missed three mornings, were 
worse than any sickness. Of the last I speak 
only from hearsay, not from personal knowledge. 
Then the cupping and bleeding were fearful 
things to go through or to look upon. We had 
none of the sweet patent medicines 
that the children now ery for, and 
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I hope the boys 
who read this paper will read the “Tales of a 
Grandfather,” especially the part which gives 
the history of Scotland. It is a most interesting 
and noble story. I can remember now how the 
tears ran down my cheeks as I read Scott’s 
description of finding the 
bones of Robert Bruce 
in the old abbey at Dun- 
fermline: 

“As the church would 
not hold half the num- 
bers, the people were 
allowed to pass through 
it one after another, that 
each one, the poorest as 
well as the richest, might 
see all that remained of 
the great king, Robert 
Bruce. Many people shed 
tears; for there was the 
wasted skull which once 
was the head, that 
thought so wisely and 
boldly for his country’s 
deliverance; and there 
was the dry bone which 
had once been the sturdy 
arm that killed Sir Henry 
de Bohun, between the two armies, at a single 
blow on the evening before the Battle of Ban- 


nockburn.” 
(To be continued.) 


IKEY. 


KEY Schwackenhammer, one of 
the drollest boys I ever knew, 
was about fifteen years old the 
summer he worked on my father’s 
farm with my brother Jerry and 
me. He was short and fat, with 
around, puffy face and a perpetual 
grin of good humor. I never saw 

. him angry but once or twice, and 

then he seemed droller than ever. 

He had often said, “Yoost you vait undill you 
see me mit my mad up vonce! I guess you vill 
dink I vas not alvays so shentle as vat I am 
sometimes already !” 

The first time I saw him in direful wrath was 
one evening when he was milking Old Muley, a 
cow of most uncertain temper. Just when the 
pail was full she gave a kick that sent Ikey 
sprawling, and drenched him from head to foot 
with milk. Then Ikey’s “mad vas up.” 

He seized Old Muley by the tail, and away 
they went around the barn-yard in a mad race, 
the cow bellowing and Ikey shouting furiously, 
*T vill show you, ma’am, who you vas keecking 
over I dunno! I vill your dail out yerk! I vill 
let you know —” But just then Ikey fell 
sprawling to the ground, while Old Muley went 
on her way, bawling and tossing her head. 

Ikey got up grinning, shook his fist at the 
defiant cow and said, “I guess you vill not vant 
to get my mad up no more soon, old lady!’ 

Ikey’s father was dead; his mother had 
married again, and he had left home with her 
consent to work for farmers in the neighborhood. 

The great event of our year there was the 
county fair, of four days’ length, held the last 
week in August. It was to be peculiarly 
interesting the year Ikey lived at our house, 
because an enterprising dealer in seeds had 
offered a special prize of a ten-dollar gold-piece 
for the largest watermelon grown from seeds of 
a new variety which he sold. 

When we heard of this offer Jerry and I sent 
for a package of the seeds ; we shared them with 
Ikey, and father gave each of us a small tract of 
ground in which large melons had been grown. 
Like ourselves, nearly all the farmers’ boys in 
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none of the smooth capsules or the 
pleasant comfits that turn medicine 
into confectionery nowadays. 

The boys were not allowed in 
most families to read novels, even 
on week-days. My father had a 
great dislike to fiction of all sorts, 
and for a good while. would not 
tolerate any novels in the house; but 
one winter day he went to Pepperell, 
in the northern part of the county, 
to try a case before a sheriff’s jury. 
About the time the case got through 
there came a sudden and violent 
snow-storm, which blocked up the 
roads with deep drifts so that he 
could not get home for two or 
three days. He had to stay at a 
small country tavern, and the time 
hung very heavily on his hands. 

He asked the landlord if he had any books. 


* The only one he could find was a first volume of 


Scott’s “‘Redgauntlet,” which was then just 
published in Boston by a bookseller named 
Parker, in what was called Parker’s revised 
edition. Father read it with infinite delight. 
His eyes were opened to the excellence of Scott. 
He got home the next day at about noon, anf 
immediately sent one of the ehildren down to 
the circulating library to get the second volume. 
He subscribed to Parker’s edition, and was a 
great lover of Scott ever after. 

We were permitted, however, to read the 











THE ‘“‘OLD SHAD.”’ 


our county entered into this contest, and the | 


Ikey’s melon vines were a trifle more vigorous 
than Jerry’s or mine. Fruit was well set on his 
vines before our vines were fairly in bloom, 
although his ground had no advantage in situation 
or treatment. Father said that Ikey’s seeds had, 
probably, greater vitality than ours; at any rate, 
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there were melons on his vines as large as a 
football when those on ours could have been 
covered with a quart bowl. 

Each of us selected two or three of the 
thriftiest vines and pinched off all but one melon, 
in order that the entire strength of the vine 
might be devoted to its growth; but long before 
the summer ended, it was certain that Ikey’s 
melon would far exceed ours in size. His 
specimen became enormous, and his pride in it 
was vast. 

“I dell you he vas great!” Ikey would say, 
patting the huge melon affectionately. “I dell 
you, poys, if any von beats dot melon dey vill 
haf to get up pefore breakfast in de morning, I 
dunno.” 

Ikey would measure his treasure every day, 
and say exultantly, ‘““He vas still growing! Oh, 
I dell you he vas a buster!” 

The generosity of Ikey’s nature was manifested 
in his determination to share the ten-dollar prize 
with us if he should win it. “It vill be yoost 
fair and righd for me to do dot, for did not you 
gif me the seeds of dot melon, hey?” - 

“But that is no reason why we should have a 
part of your prize money,” we said. 

However, Ikey declared his intention of spend- 
ing at least half of it at the fair. 

“Und you poys shall enjoy dings mit me,” he 
said. “Ve vill batronize eferyding dere vas to 
sell. Ve vill haf lemonade und ice-cream undil 
ve cannot hold some more. Ve vill ride on de 
merry-go-round dings und go into all de side 
shows, und I vill p’y so much as a pound of 
beenut candy und a pound of sheese, und beenuts 
vidout end!” 

But this peril to our stomachs seemed averted 
on the morning of the day before the fair. Ikey 
came running in from his melon-patch pale and 
wild-eyed. 

“Poys! poys!” he called out, “vat you dink ? 
vat you dink ?” 

He stood before us panting and gasping from 
his run and his fears. 

“Think about what?” asked Jerry. 

“My melon ish gone!” 

What!” 

Ikey shook his head, with tears in his eyes. 
“He vas gone! Some scoundrel vat I vould like 
to preak his head has shtole dot melon! Vat 
you dink of dot?’ 

We thought it was a very mean and cruel 
theft, but our loud-voiced indignation appeared 
mild to Ikey’s towering rage. His “mad vas 





up” again. He stormed and roared in his 
Teutonic fury; he even seized a pitchfork and 
cruelly belabored a bag of bran with the handle 
while he shouted, “Yoost so vould I dreat de 
villian, de scoundrel, de tief! Yoost so vould I 
make him vish he had nefer been born! I vill 
him find, if more as a million dollars it gosts 
me!” 

He did not lack sympathy, for Jerry and I felt 
that his loss was ours. It would have been a 
cause for pride had the prize melon been grown 
on our farm, even though Ikey’s fruit had beaten 
our own. 

“T vill not go und see some von else vin a 
brize dot I might have had,” he said, when we 
proposed that we should.all go to the fair. 

*But, Ikey,” we argued, “it is quite possible 
that -larger melons than yours was will be 
brought to the fair.” 

“T hope so!” said Ikey, bitterly, “Den I vill 
not feel so bad here!” He laid his hand on his 
heart and looked so lugubrious that one could 
not help smiling. 

At last we prevailed upon him to go to the 


yield of melons was so enormous that it was | fair with us on the “big day,” the third of the 
impossible even to give them away, and they | show, when every road to the fair-grounds was 


were fed to the hogs. 

Jerry and Ikey and I planted our seeds on the 
same day and in the “right time of the moon,” 
as my good old grandmother assured us. Never 
was ground prepared with greater care, or 
seeds more carefully planted. We watched with 
great eagerness, and felt that we had had an 
even start when the green shoots appeared on 
the same day in our different melon patches. 

But as time wore on it became evident that 


thronged with teams and horsemen and people 
on foot. Our entire family went, with a great 
wash-tub filled with good things for our dinner, 
which we ate under trees on the fair-ground, 
where nearly all the farmers’ families took their 
-dinner on the grass. 

Ikey was in a fairly cheerful frame of mind, 
although we shared his fears that his angry 
passions would rise when he entered the building 





containing the exhibition of melons. Jerry and 
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I started for this building with him, but at the 
entrance we met some cousins from a neighboring 
town and stopped to talk with them. Tkey 
entered the building alone. 

He reappeared in a few minutes, visibly 
excited. “Poys!” he exclaimed. “Vat you 
dink? My melon vas in 
dere!’ 

“No!” exclaimed Jerry, 

“T dell you it vas! Und 
dot is not all! It has von 
de brize!” 

We hurried into the 
building with Ikey. 
There, on long tables on 
a raised platform, were 
hundreds of enormous 
melons, and in the centre, 
alone on a table a little 
higher than the others, 
was a monstrous melon 
with a large white card 
upheld by a stick thrust 
into the rind, and dis- 
playing in big black let- 
ters, “First Prize.” A bit 
of blue ribbon was tied 
to the stick. 

“Und it vas my melon!” 
said Ikey. “Do you not say so, Sherry?” 

“Tt certainly looks like your melon,” replied 
Jerry. “But then all watermelons look so much 
alike you couldn’t prove that it was yours. 
What will you do about it?” 

“You vait und see!” said Ikey, ominously. 

The melons had been entered by numbers, 
and the name of the prize-winner was to be 
announced at eleven o’clock that morning. It 
was now nearly that hour and the people were 
beginning to crowd into the building. Ikey and 
Jerry and I kept our places in front of the 
platform near the prize melon. We saw my 
father come into the building, and Ikey excitedly 
beckoned him to come to us. 

When father had worked his way through the 
crowd, Ikey said, “Is not dot my melon?’ 

“Why, it certainly looks like it,” replied father. 

“It is,” said Ikey. “I haf not vatched dot 
melon night und day for so long not to know it 
again already.’ 

Presently the committee on melons appeared 
and the chairman said: “We have, as you see, 
awarded the prize to melon number twenty-nine. 
Will the person who holds that number please 
come tothe platform?” 

There was some commotion at the other end 
of the room, and then a man we knew appeared 
on the platform. 

“Why, it’s Jabe Shields!” said Jerry. 

Jabe Shields was a shiftless creature who lived 
down on the river bottom, where he had a small 
farm. We knew that he raised melons to sell 
every year, but although his farm was near ours, 
we did not know that he had been growing 
melons to compete for the prize. 

Ikey’s eyes were aflame when Jabe stepped 
forward. Just as the prize of ten dollars was 
about to be handed to the man, the boy climbed 
upon the platform and said, “Vait, shentlemen, 
vait!’” Then Ikey faced the great crowd. 

“Shentlemen und laties,”” he said bravely, “I 
do not vant to make a fuss, but Shabe Shields 
did not raise dis melon! I raised him my own 
self, und Shabe Shields he—vell, shentlemen 
und laties, he shtole dot melon! I am not afraid 
to say so, for it vas drue!” 

Then he strode boldly up to Jabe Shields, and 
shaking his fat fist at him, said, “You shtole dot 
melon from Mr. Hagan’s farm last Monday 
night, Shabe Shields!” 

“Good for you, Dutchy!’ called out some one 
in the audience. “Stand up for your own!” 

“You shtole dot melon!” repeated Ikey. 

An evil look came into Jabe Shields’s small 


| black eyes, and he said, with a sneer, “There 


isn’t a word of truth in what the boy says, and 
if he says it again I’ll make him sorry for it!” 

Then a gruff voice came from a man in the 
crowd: “It’s true! Let me come up there and 
T’ll tell you. Jabe Shields stole that melon, for I 
saw him do it. Let him make me sorry for 
saying so, if he can!” 

The crowd gave way before a tall, swarthy 
man who strode forward. 

“Tt’s Ben Trent,” said Jerry to me. 

Ben Trent was a man who lived a kind of 
hermit life in the woods not far from our house. 
He was a great friend of the boys and often 
joined them in their hunting and fishing trips. 
His gigantic form towered above all the men on 
the platform as he strode forward, and Jabe 
Shields seemed to contemplate running away. 

“That’s right, Ikey, my boy, stick up for your 
own!” said Ben, giving Ikey a pat on the 
shoulder. Then he said to the judges and to the 
crowd: “This boy tells the truth. I was out 
coonin’ last Monday night, an’ I saw Jabe Shields 
here comin’ out of Mr. Hagan’s lot with a 
big melon in his arms. It was moonlight, an’ ! 
saw him as plain as I see him now, but he didn’t 
see me, fer I stood behind a tree. I’d a mind to 
give him a dressing down, then and there, but ! 
reckoned melons was so plenty it didn’t make 
much difference, an’ jest then I heerd my dogs 
where they’d treed the coon, an’ I never let Jabe 
know I’d seen him. But if he says I didn’t he’l! 
be sorry for it.” 

There was a door open behind Jabe leading to 
an inner room of the building, and he suddenly 
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disappeared through this without denying Ben’s| exclaimed. “For a hundred miles along the | 
statement. This impressed the judges as con-| boundary, the woods are full of dead*deer and | “You game-warden?” he finally asked. 
moose, slaughtered in open defiance of the law, | 


clusive evidence against Jabe, and the ten-dollar 
gold-piece was awarded to Ikey. 

How radiantly happy he was, and how he) 
insisted on squandering half of his cash for 
Jerry’s pleasure and mine, I cannot tell here, but | 
I will say that was the biggest kind of a big day 
for us boys. J. L. HARBOUR. 
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After Moose With a Camera. 


In Two PARTS.—PartT II. 


\. S we were crossing the pond 
. that morning on our way 
to the “menagerie,’’ Lor- 
ing called my attention 
to a remarkably bright, 
rainbow - tinted “sun - 
dog” that had appeared 
in the south, a little 
above the sun on its right. 

“There’s a snow-storm coming,” he said. “Do 
you notice what a pale, lead-colored, gray haze is 
rising in the sky? That’s a sure sign of snow 
in this region. It will be on by night.” 

“That will be bad for the boys,” said 1. 

“I’m rather sorry they went,”’ Loring replied. 

I thought he seemed easily cast down for one 
of his resolute disposition ; but I thought little of 
it, for my attention was soon taken up by the 
odd sound which the pond was beginning to give 
forth—a singular, hollow, gurgling murmur that 
seemed to run with startling swiftness from one 
shore to the other; a sort of odd, elemental 
groan, attributed by woodsmen to the air under- 
neath the ice, but as we concluded, really due to 
the cracking of the great ice-sheet, owing to the 
changes of temperature preceding a storm. 

With the exception of these doleful sounds, a 
dead silence brooded over the wilderness. Our 
snow-shoes struck softly in the crumpling snow 
as we strode forward. One of the ravens saw 
us coming and croaked from the top of a stump 
near the outlet. Several crows and a hawk were 
perched aloft on stumps hard by the bodies of 








the moose; and on going up to the little ledge 
which commanded a 
view of the hollow by 
the brook, we saw that 
many mink, marten, 
ermine and two of the 
fishers were still linger- 
ing about. 

“They will not leave 
as long as the fresh 
meat lasts,” Loring 
said. But not wishing 
to spoil the sport the 
boys would have in 
trapping them, we took 
care not to frighten 
the animals, and after 
watching them quietly 
for a few minutes, made 
a circuit through the 
woods and approached 
the brook twenty or 
thirty rods lower down. 

Here, almost the first thing which attracted our 
attention was an old snow-shoe trail. Half an 
inch of snow had fallen since the tracks were 
made; but they were plainly visible, for a 
snow-shoe always impresses uncrusted snow to 
adepth of three or four inches. On examining 
the tracks carefully we concluded that at least 
one and probably two pairs of snow-shoes had 
followed in the tracks of the leaders. 

We had no doubt that this was the trail of the 
poachers. We followed it for a little way; and 
within less than half a mile we emerged suddenly 
on a small pond in the midst of a thick growth 
of hemlocks. Near the shore was a log camp, a 
strong, low structure, about ten by fifteen feet in 
dimensions, and roofed with “splits.” 

The camp was evidently unoccupied, and after 
reconnoitering it for a few minutes we entered ; 
the little cleated door of hewn slabs was not 
fastened. In the low, dark interior was a small, 
Tusted stove and a bunk, built of large poles and 
elevated on log legs, which was covered with 
cedar boughs. The floor was of logs, split in 
halves, with the flat side up. 

On the bunk lay two packs of deer-hides, 
corded tightly as if for transportation, and each 
containing probably a dozen skins. A baking- 
pan and some scraps of food lay about the stove. 
We inferred that the poachers had camped here | 
while slaughtering deer about the pond; and it | 
seemed likely that they intended te return some | 
time during the winter for the deer-hides. 

From the camp their trail led away westerly, 
across the little pond and down the brook beyond | 
it; and we had followed it for a mile, perhaps, 
when the peculiar, low cries of martens led to 
the discovery of two more carcasses of moose, 
one of a cow and one of a “spikehorn,” or 
yearling. Three beautiful martens were playing 
In the top of a fallen hemlock ; and we caught a 
glimpse of a loup-cervier stealing away. 

A loop of fresh, new rope hung from the branch 
of a swamp maple close by. One end of it was 
tied to the stub of an ash sapling, which had 
been bent over to act as a spring. The bent 
sapling was part of a moose snare, such as 
Poachers set in the runways of game. 

“It’s a shame, a burning shame!” Loring | 














THE TRACKS WERE PLAINLY VISIBLE. 


merely for their skins and antlers! That gangs 


of hide-hunters should come across the border | 


and destroy our carefully protected game like 
this, is simply outrageous! 

“But I am glad I came!” Loring continued. 
“I’ll make a detailed report of this to the game 
commissioners. Wardens must patrol this border 
regularly in the winter. The poor mvose have 
no chance. They are snared, or shot down in 
their winter yards, when the deep snow makes 
escape impossible.’”’ 

I eut eight or ten pounds of steak from the 
frozen carcass of the “spikehorn,’’ which was 
in good condition; I thought we might as well 
take it as leave it to the loup-cerviers. 

The sky was now wholly overcast; the wind 
sighed in the treetops, and there were swift 
flurries of snow. I thought it would be prudent 
to return to our camp; but as Loring wished to 
follow the trail of the poachers still a little 
farther, we left my venison at the foot of a large 
pine stump and went on. 

In half an hour we entered a tract of forest 
where lumbermen had formerly been at work, 
and came to another logging camp. It stood 
where the brook which we had been following 
was joined by another, larger one. 

The camp, a low log hut, had been lately 
occupied ; there was a frying-pan on the stove, 
and a “baker-sheet” with several biscuit in it. 
An axe stuck in the log “foot-beam”’ of the bunk, 
and a “peevy” stood in one corner. In another 
corner were a “wangan,”’ or loggers’ tool-chest, 
containing a warping line, iron “dogs,” a camp 
kit and other things, and a tin case of dynamite 
cartridges, probably used either for murdering 
trout in the pools of the brook, or else for blasting 
out obstructions from the bed of it, preparatory 
to “driving’’ logs. 


It was about two o’clock in the afternoon. We 


had breakfasted before sunrise; and since it is 
customary to make one’s self at home at these | 
camps, I proposed to kindle a fire in the stove, 
make tea, and cook some hot cakes from the 
prepared flour. Loring assented and bid me 
build the fire. 


I caught up the axe and ran out 
to a dry log near the 
door and began to 
split some kindlings. 
While doing so, I 
heard what sounded 
like the faint report 
of a gun. 

When I carried in 
my armful of wood, 
I mentioned the sound 
to Loring, who was 
mixing the dough for 
the cakes. He said 
that what I had heard 
was probably a “frost 
snap”’ in a tree. 

We made haste to 
cook our meal, for the 
flurries of snow were 
now coming more fre- 
quently, and we had 
a walk of five or six 
miles before us. But half an hour probably 
passed before the tea and cakes were ready. 

When we had eaten and had put on our snow- 
shoes and stepped outside, it had for the moment 
stopped snowing. Loring strode away with 
carbine on shoulder, but I wanted a picture of 
the old camp, and stopped to take one when 
about ten paces away. 

On account of the dim light, I set the shutter 
and exposed the film while I counted five. I 
had barely touched the button, when a man 
came in sight at the edge of the woods beyond 
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the camp. He had a black beard, and wore a 
gray fur coat and a gray cap. He saw me at | 
once. Had I shot at him, he could hardly have | 
stopped more abruptly. | 

“Hello!” I called out, for we were within easy | 
hailing distance. “This is a stormy day!” 

The newcomer did not reply, but swung a 
sack from his shoulder to the snow. Mean- 
while Loring, hearing me speak, turned back. 

The man stood still; it was clear he was 
regarding us keenly, with no friendly eye. 
Then another man came in sight a few rods 
behind him, then a third, then a fourth. They 
were dark, heavy-featured fellows. 

“Poachers,” Loring muttered. “That one 
ahead is a ‘Canuck,’ sure; but the other three 
look like Tobique Indians.” 

I said “Hello!” again, in the hope of giving 
a friendly turn to this fortuitous meeting. The 
bearded, fur-capped man, who was considera- 
bly in advance of the others, did not respond, 
but came forward, as if to reach the camp. 

“Don’t seem sociable,” Loring remarked. 
“Bon jour, mon ami!” he called. 

“Bonjour,” replied the woodsman, in a 
surly voice, and with a sidelong look. ‘“‘What 
you do here?” he asked, in imperfect English. 

“We? Oh, we are camping,” said Loring. 
“What do you do here?” 

The woodsman did not reply, but put another 
question. ‘When you come?” 
“Yesterday,” said Loring. 

come?” 

“You come here hunt moose?” 

“No. Not in close time, in this state,” replied 


“When did you 





Loring. “It is contrary to law.” 





The bearded fellow regarded us sullenly. 
“What is that to you?” Loring replied, 
shortly. “No, Iam nota warden. If I were, I 
probably should be looking after you. I think 
I know you. My name is Loring Lindsey. 
Isn’t your name Pierre Fontaine?” 

The man stirred uneasily on his snow-shoes, 





but did not reply; he stared at us with growing | 


ferocity. The three 
listening Indians stood 
a little way behind 
him, a _ picturesque 
group. One carried a 
coil of rope, another 
a carbine, the third a 
bundle of traps. I felt 
a great desire to get a 
picture of them against 
that snowy forest, and 
quietly brought my 
camera to bear. 

The black - bearded 
woodsman spoke again. 
“We come here trap,” 
he said. 

Loring laughed. The 
attention of the party 
was directed mainly to 
him. No one noticed 
me the first time I 
worked the shutter, but when I turned the film 
cylinder, to get a second negative, one of the 
Indians heard the click and spoke in a low tone 
to the others. 

“You trap moose as well as mink and marten, 
I guess,” Loring said, still laughing. 

The Indians were speaking together and 
looking at me; one of them said something in 
French to their leader, who turned a sharp glance 
on me, then spoke in French to the Indian, as if 
instructing him. 

“The State of Maine has a long account against | 
you, Fontaine!” Loring continued. “Are not | 
those your deer-pelts in the camp back here? 
You are a much-wanted man. If you were wise 
you would keep on your own side of the line.” 

Fontaine listened in silence, and kept his eyes 
on me. 

“You talk ver’ much,” he said, at length. 
“But [ look you hin de eye, an’ I tink you good 
fellows, for sure. We shake hands, hey? What | 
for we haint take good drink? Dass so.” 

He showed his white teeth in a forced smile, 
but his sharp black eyes were measuring us; and 
I noticed the Indian with the carbine step out 
carelessly from behind the others. 

“We shake hands—yes—hey ?” Fontaine con 
tinued, in a soft voice, still showing his white | 
teeth and taking a catlike step forward on his | 
snow-shoes. Apparently he had no weapon, and | 
Loring had the carbine; but the woodsman was | 
a muscular, active fellow. | 

I divined his plan instantly. Under a 
of shaking hands, he meant to approach near | 
enough to spring upon Loring—for a person on 
snow-shoes cannot jump backward. ‘The Indian | 
was to cover me with his gun. 

“Loring,” 1 whispered, “he means mischief. 
Give the gun to me.” 

Loring, still facing Fontaine, handed me the | 
carbine. I let my camera swing by the strap, 
grasped the gun, cocked it, and stepped instantly | 
behind a tree-trunk beside the trail. The next | 
moment my suspicion was justified by the| 
poacher’s. behavior. He stopped short with a | 
baffied look, and glanced back at the Indians. 

Loring took a step forward and held out his | 
hand. “Yes, let’s shake,” he said, laughing. 

But the poacher no longer wished to shake 
hands. “You no good,” he growled, with a 
snake-like look at me; then turned and walked | 
toward the camp. 

“Quick!” Loring whispered. “We had better | 
be off before they get into that shanty, or they | 
may fire on us from cover.” 

We went away as fast as we could walk, and | 
as soon as we were out of sight, ran as fast as we | 
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could on our big snow-shoes. Now the storm | 
began again and the snow sifted thickly through | 
the treetops. I picked up my little package of | 
moose-meat as we hurried on; but by the time | 
we reached the log camp on the shore of the| 
little pond, the snow-shoe trail was nearly covered 
up. lt was four o’clock and growing dark 
already. 

Loring, who had been leading the way, now 
stopped. “I don’t know but we had better stay 
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here,” he said, doubtfully. “This is a bad 
storm. We have three or four miles togo. We 
may lose our way.” 

“But we shall be rather near neighbors here 
to the poachers,” I said. 

“I know; but it is a good strong camp, and 
we can barricade the door.” 

Shelter of any sort where a fire could be kindled 
had become very desirable, so we entered the 
cabin, broke up a rude 
bench and some slabs 
of wood, and built a 
fire in the stove. By 
the meagre firelight 
we melted snow in a 
tin basin, cleansed the 
old frying-pan, and 
then put some of my 
moose beef to fry in it. 
Our plan was to pass 
the night there and set 
off for our camp in the 
morning. An hour 
passed while we were 
busy about our cookery. 
We had made the door 
fast with a prop inside, 
and were feeling fairly 
secure, when suddenly 
we heard something 
hit the roof. 

“What was that?” said Loring. 

I thought it might be a bit of dead branch, 
blown down by the wind, and began to say so. 
The next moment there came a deafening 
explosion and a large hole was blown downward 
through the roof. We were both knocked over 
and half buried by broken “splits.” 

Before we could get up there was a second 
explosion near the shanty door, and that end of 
the camp was badly shattered! Then, while we 


| tried to collect our wits, still another concussion 


shook the rear of the camp. The instinct of 
self-preservation set us to crawling hastily under 
the wide bunk, which was elevated a foot and a 
half, perhaps, from the camp floor. 

Not five seconds had elapsed, I suppose, since 
the first explosion, when a fourth, the worst of 
all, crashed on what remained of the roof! The 
force of it seemed to blow me headlong into the 
farthest corner of the space beneath the bunk. 

I felt Loring stir against me, and as soon as 
my wits came back a little, I spoke to him. 

“Sh!” he whispered back. “I’m not much 
hurt, are you? Don’t speak loud.” 

“But what is it?” I whispered. 

“The poachers,” said he. “That demon Fon- 
taine is pelting us with those dynamite cartridges. 
They must have had fuse.’ 

As he was whispering, we heard something 
strike on the logs above us. It seemed to bounce 
off, outside. An explosion followed that shook 
the very ground! Almost instantly a sixth 
cartridge fell spluttering into the camp, through 
the great hole in the roof, and exploded with 
terrific force. But for the bunk over us, we 
should probably have been killed. 

The stove was blown against the wall of the 
shanty; the pipe fell down and smoke drifted 
about the place. What if another cartridge 
should be thrown and fall on the bunk over us! 

Not daring to stir forth, we lay snuggled up 
there under the bunk, beneath the wreck of the 
roof. We feared the poachers would shoot us 
down if we showed ourselves. In the meantime 
the snow came sifting down thick and fast. 

The cold and the constant fear of attack made 
the night most wretched. We were less terrified 
toward morning, for we knew that Fontaine 
would not remain out all night, in such a storm, 
to watch for us. Probably the poachers were 
sure they had killed us, and yet shrank from 
coming to look at the bodies. No doubt their 
calculation was that, if ever our bones were 
found, we should seem to have been killed by 


| accidental explosion. 


As soon as it had grown a little light, Loring 
crawled out and found the carbine, which still 
lay unharmed on the bunk, under the splits and 
snow. One of the camp rafters had, however, 
badly injured my camera. Indeed, only a few 
of the pictures I had taken, and those not the 
best, did I succeed in bringing back with me to 
civilization; and not one picture did I get of 
yarded moose, to show to my friend, the editor! 

We peeped out through chinks in the log walls, 
but could see no one. Snow was still] falling. 

As, after some overhauling of the débris, we 
found our snow-shoes unharmed, we left imme- 
diately. Our trail of the previous day was now 
obliterated by eight inches of snow. Loring isa 
good woodsman, however, and so in the course 
of two hours we reached the large pond where 
the moose had been slaughtered, and crossed it to 
our camp, which we found unmolested. 

We were apprehensive that the poachers 
might follow on our trail, and we watched our 
path across the pond all day, but saw nothing 
of them. Our two boys, true to their promise, 
returned that afternoon with fourteen borrowed 
traps. Loring, however, was determined to 
summon a posse of game-wardens at once, and 
we accordingly left next morning and returned 
to Ashland without further adventure. 

Three weeks later a party of wardens visited 
the locality of our encounter. They arrested three 
white poachers and several Indians; but I am 
sorry to say that Pierre Fontaine has not yet been 
brought to justice. Cyauncry D. LINDSEY. 
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Current Topics. 


The road commissioner of New Jersey 
points out that it costs three cents a bushel to 
haul wheat five miles on a well-made road, and at 
least nine cents to haul it the same distance on a 
rough or sandy road. The farmers may justly 
conclude that some luxuries of life are more 
economical than the bare necessities. 

A calamity like that in the harbor of Havana 
puts its victims on a common level. Technical 
and official distinctions vanish. The sailor 
newest to the service who perished in the destruc- 
tion of the Maine is no longer classed as an 
ordinary seaman. He, with all the rest, belongs 
now to the company of those who will not be 
forgotten. 


Shakespeare makes a man on a storm- 
smitten ship exclaim, “Now would I give a 
thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of barren 
ground!” “ Modernized and amended, this cry 
may take the form of the exclamation, “Now 
would I give a thousand square miles of Alaska 
for the rockiest acre on a New England farm!” 
Many a disappointed Klondiker would compro- 
mise on a half-acre. 

It is reported that in Iceland there have 
been but two cases of theft in a thousand years, 
and that al! forms of crime are so nearly unknown 
that the island has no soldiers, no policemen, no 
tramps, no poorhouses, no prisons. Comment- 
ing on this blissful innocence, a Western editor 
calls out, “Just think of it, boys, and then go 
kick yourselves! In fact, nearly everybody in 
this country had better kick himself a little bit.” 


The fact that a hereditary patriotic society 
has just expended fifteen thousand dollars in the 
pageantry of crowning its queen marks the folly 
but adds to the mirth of society. “What are 
you doing there?” the old playwright asked 
Harlequin, sitting on his paper throne. ‘Oh, 
Iam reigning.” Yet even Harlequin knew that 
visible insignia are but spectral; that true king- 
ship and queenship are shown by daily deeds 
and character. 


The most selfish act witnessed may bea 
trifling matter, expressive of profound disregard 
of the convenience and comfort of others. Thus 
in a London fog two companions found much 
assistance in making their way because a couple 
in front of them had a lantern. Suddenly a 
voice exclaimed, “Hide the lantern; there are 
some people behind us actually making use of 
our light!” In your way through the world, 
with the groping all about you, do you show or 
hide your light ? 


The autographic pane of glass, described 
in a recent Companion, has many a poor relation 
of whom it may well be ashamed. A young 
woman waiting in a railway station the other 
day noticed on a much-scratched window her 
own name. She had written it there years before 
with her first little diamond ring. Some stranger 
had scratched a heart below it with the name, 
John Smith. The young woman let her train 
go by, and obtained permission from the station- 
master to have the obnoxious glass replaced by a 
new pane. 


In a crowded church in Poughkeepsie 
recently the service had to be stopped while 
several fainting women were carried from the 
room. Investigation revealed that after the 
meeting the preceding Sunday the sexton had 
closed the church without airing it, and the 
vitiated atmosphere had been reheated for another 
audience. It is as much a crime for housekeepers 
and janitors to furnish their families and guests 
with impure air, as it would be to set before 
them unwholesome food. Indeed, a man can 
live longer without food than without air. 


“fhe proprietor of a certain large and 
thriving establishment, who enjoys beyond most 
of his class the good-will and confidence of the 
men and women on his pay-roll, is also a member 
of a “masters’ union.” He is frank and just 
enough to express himself as follows to his 
fellow-employers : 


If there is misunderstanding, friction and dis- 
content, we must face our share of the responsi- 
bility. If we are really competent to manage a 
business, we ought also to keep cool when our 
employés are excited. We have the advantage 
of larger experience, superior position and wider 
outlook. Their rights and interests are largely in 
our keeping and at our mercy. They may rightly 
claim from us something more than wages. 


If talk of this kind were to become common 


among managing men of affairs, the venomous 
influence of one class of agitators would soon 
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find its antidote, and the mechanism of concilia- 
tion and arbitration would work without so much 
creaking. aes 

For many years there has been no time 
when a pure food bill was not before the legisla- 
ture of some state. The urgency of legislating 
on the subject is humorously stated by a Hartford 
man who liked some raspberry jam so well that 
he asked his grocer to get him the receipt. The 
grocer wrote to Boston, and the Boston whole- 
saler wrote to Kalamazoo, and the manufacturers 
in Kalamazoo, being assured that the information 
was for domestic purposes only, replied that 
the body of the jam was tomatoes, the coloring 
was secured by aniline dyes, and the seed was 
hayseed ! 
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A NOBLE TIE. 


Vulgar souls no peat of friendship share, 
Poets and friends are born to what they are. 
Catherine Phillips. 








People’s Palaces. 


T was an English novelist who first suggested 
that the poorest among the poor in great 
cities needed palaces as well as the rich and 

the great. The idea was carried out in the 
People’s Palace, built in the East End of London 
at the instance of one of the rich city companies, 
with assistance from private benefactors. It is 
at once a training school like Cooper Institute, 
New York, or the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
although greatly inferior to either, and a place 


of recreation where bands play, pictures are|’ 


shown and lectures and concerts are given. 

Glasgow has taken up the same idea on a 
municipal basis. A large People’s Palace has 
been opened there on the edge of the oldest city 
park. Itis a large building of dark red stone, 
with a winter garden of iron and glass opening 
out of it. 

To the right and left of the entrance hall are 
reading- and recreation-rooms. The floor above 
is a museum, and still higher up is a series of 
picture-galleries. The winter garden is designed 
for concerts and other entertainments. A gym- 
nasium and other structures may be built in 
connection with the Palace. 

While subscriptions from wealthy citizens were 
received for this project, the town government 
voted a large sum for it, and will maintain it as a 
municipal institution. Glasgow is the first 
municipality to act upon the principle that it is a 
public duty to provide a recreation palace for 
working people, where they may see pictures 
and hear music, and have many of the practical 
advantages of a popular club-house. 

Glasguw and other Seotch and English cities 
have opened art galleries, libraries, reading-rooms, 
museums, gymnasiums and public baths, and 
are maintaining them at the expense of the tax- 
payers. The People’s Palace is now added to 
the long list of municipal institutions which are 
justified by the needs of working people, and 
should be supported out of the town treasury. 
It has been introduced because the town coun- 
cillors of Glasgow take a practical view of the 
social responsibilities of local government. 

The common halls of tenement-houses in 
Glasgow are lighted at public expense, like the 
street-lamps. ‘This is because it has been learned 
that there is less ignorance and crime when the 
homes of the poor are lighted than when they 
are left in darkness. In the same way it has 
been reasoned that the maintenance of a popular 
recreation palace may be, in the long run, 
economical, since it tends to provide a club-house 
for the poor less harmful and more civilizing 
than the saloon. 

Whatever promotes the comfort and elevates 
the condition of the less-favored elements of 
society is cheap at any price. The Glasgow 
People’s Palace will be largely self-sustaining, 
and the taxpayer’s share of the maintenance of 
it will be slight. 
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Talking Across the Continent. 


S° silently have the long-distance’ telephone 
wires crept across the country and through 
the South that the growth of their use is 
hardly appreciated, even by the business men 
who use them. 

It is but a few years since the first successful 
long-distance telephone was put in operation 
between New York and Philadelphia. This line, 
extended northward through Boston to Maine 
and southward to Washington, still forms the 
back-bone of the system. Meanwhile a line has 
been completed from New York, by way of Troy, 
Buffalo and the lake shore, to Chicago, taking in 
the large cities on the way. 

From Chicago there is a line to Nashville and 
thence to Memphis, from which point it will 
soon be extended to Little Rock and into Texas. 
Other lines from Chicago reach northwest to 
Davenport and southwest to St. Louis, and the 
great city on the lake will be connected soon 
with Des Moines, Kansas City and Omaha. 

From Washington the line will be extended to 
Atlanta, Montgomery, New Orleans and Hous- 
ton. All of these lines that are not already 
constructed are certain soon to be built. 

The interests chiefly served by this system of 
instant verbal communication at long range are 
the great commercial houses at the larger cities 
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on the North Atlantic coast, the lake ports, the 
packing and manufacturing concerns of the 
central Mississippi Valley, and the far-reaching 
agricultural and manufacturing interests at the 
South. 

Eastern bankers find long-distance telephones 
of service in verifying differences or correcting 
mistakes, and frequently call up interior banks. 
Chicago grain and meat product dealers, who 
are heavy shippers, use the wires in arranging 
details of their business, as do the representatives 
of shipping interests at Eastern points. The 
New England cotton goods manufacturers and 
Southern dealers in cotton are also in the habit 
of conferring verbally daily, although hundreds 
of miles apart; and although the tolls for using 
the long-distance telephone range from about one 
dollar to ten dollars for five minutes’ conversa- 
tion, the cost represents far less than the expense 
of personal interviews, and in the saving of time 
far outstrips in value the use of the telegraph. 

Just what the relations between the long- 
distance telephone and the telegraph people are 
is too long for discussion. Thus far there has 
been no open competition between them. In 
any event, space has been practically annihilated 
in the United States east of Omaha, so far as 
the ability of people to converse is concerned, 
and it will not be long before this will be true of 
the continent. . 
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OUR OWN TIME. 
He 8) not well bint aati his time ‘oumen 
Naming it new and little and obscur 
Ignoble and unfit for lofty deeds. 
Richard Watson Gilder. 
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Counting the Cost. 


EOPLE who talk lightly about going to war 
can hardly realize how ill-prepared we are 
for such an enterprise. If war should 

be declared, it must be fought somewhere. If 
the war is with Spain over Cuba, shall we fight 
at sea, or in Cuba, or in Spain, or at our own 
seaboard and upon our own soil? 

* Tt is not left to one antagonist to make the 
choice. -We must be prepared to take either the 
offensive or the defensive or both, as circum- 
stances may require. 

We have the beginning of a modern navy, of 
which we are justly proud. The ships are 
among the best of their respective type, and are 
well-armed and manned; but after all, they 
are only the beginning of a navy, and too few to 
guard our extended coast-line and engage also in 
aggressive operations. The recent disaster to 
the battle-ship Maine at Havana was deplorable, 
not only for the loss of life, which was greater 
than takes place in many sea-fights, but for the 
loss of the vessel, which represented one-sixth of 
our battle-line. 

Moreover, if one of our ships in action should 
suffer serious damage, we have no dry dock on 
the Atlantic seaboard where she could be repaired. 

We have begun constructing modern coast 
defences, but the work is only onethird done, 
although we have been engaged upon it for ten 
years. If all the guns planned for were in posi- 
tion to-day, we have not nearly enough artillery- 
men to man them. 

As for aggressive movements, we have no 
army which we could despatch to Cuba or to 
Spain. Our entire army numbers less than 
thirty thousand men, and is scattered over thou- 
sands of miles of territory. And if we had a 
foree to send to Cuba, we should send them to 
death by disease, for the climate is deadly to 
men of our race. 

It is true that the endurance, patriotism and 
resources of the American people would sustain | 
them in any just war; but the fact should not | 
be overlooked that we are so situated that even a 
greatly inferior adversary could inflict upon us, 
because of our unprepared condition, injuries 
that would be appalling alike to the humanitarian 
and to the political economist. A proper under- 
standing of this will keep us from being unduly 
boastful, and from talking flippantly of the 
chances of war. 
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The American Woman. 


HE indiscretion that recently led to the 
resignation of Sefior De Lome has recalled 
attention to one of his earlier follies—a 

book of travel entitled, “From Madrid to Madrid, 
Around the World.” It was published in 1876. 
As his contribution to the gaieties of our cen- 
tennial year, Sefior De Lome expressed his 
opinion of the American woman. 

She is “adventurous and bold,” he said. 
“She travels alone, with full liberty, protected 
more by fear of the law than by the respect 
which she inspires. She is spendthrift, elegant, 
and wears the most risky fashions, knowing 
well that everything becomes her. She is genteel ; 
her feet are small; her hair is beautiful.” 

And yet, “I do not think American women 
make the worst wives in the world,” the young 
author added—a cautious conclusion which might 
make sensitive readers angry. Yet his censure 
and his compliment are almost equally amusing. 
They were clearly inspired by the “society” 
women Sefior De Lome had seen in foreign 
hotels, and based upon impenetrable ignorance 
of our history and our national character. 

The truth is, as every American knows, that 
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in the upbuilding of this New World woman has 
been neither man’s servant nor his plaything, but 
his helpmate. We have always had our patriot 
mothers as well as our “patriot fathers””—heroines 
of adventure and discovery, sustainers of pioneer 
homes in the wilderness, careful conservators of 
the family fortunes. 

Our women are brave—not. “bold’’—because 
our traditions demand that they shall be self- 
possessed and resourceful. We do not isolate 
or spy upon them— because we trust them. 
If America leads the world in philanthropic 
endeavor, it is mainly because her women know 
that they may move, not only unharmed but 
unquestioned, in the midst of sin and sorrow, 
free to solve, in the strength of their own purity, 
the problem of its relief. 

It is natural, perhaps, that such women should 
be misunderstood by a foreign connoisseur of 
small feet and beautiful hair. It is easy for a 
man of this sort to give generosity the air of 
extravagance, to mistake a proper self-assertion 
for audacity, and to accuse active and energetic 
millions of sharing the idle follies of the rich. 

Yet no such misapprehension, whether ex- 
pressed by Sefior De Lome or by another, nee: 
cause the American woman serious concern. 
The American man enthusiastically approves 
her. 
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Kept Within Bounds. 


N an old biography of Chief Justice Marshal! 
there is an anecdote which gives a significant 
hint of the discipline to which young people 

were subject in that earlier day. 








Several of the great jurist’s nieces were in the 
habit of visiting him, and as they were young anil 

| attractive, the house became a rendezvous for the 
leading young men of the city during the after- 

| noons. Judge Marshall’s black majordomo, old 
Uncle Joseph, held a tight rein upon these visi- 
tors. Every day at four o’clock he would appear 
at the door of the drawing-room in spotless livery, 
and with a profound bow would announce: 

“Ladies, his honor, the chief justice, has retired 
to his room to prepare for dinner. 

“Gentlemen, dinner will be served at half past 
four.o’clock. It is now four. His honor will be 
pleased if you will remain, and covers have been 
laid for you at the table. If you cannot remain, 
will you permit the young ladies to retire to pre- 
pare for the meal?” 

The gentlemen usually took their leave, and the 
ladies retired in an ill humor; but any remon- 
strance with Joseph was only answered by, “It is 
the rule of the house. Young folks must be kept 
within bounds.” 

In Virginia houses of the better class, notwitl- 
standing their almost boundless hospitality, the 
calls of young men in that day were strictly held 
within limit. No one was received as a visitor to 
an unmarried girl unless his antecedents and 
character were well known to her parents. 

If his visit was prolonged until after ten o’clock, 
the invitation to family prayers was given. If he 
seemed likely to become an habitué of the house, 
and so to engage the thoughts, and perhaps in 
time the affection, of the young girl who was its 
chief treasure, her father quietly asked the pur- 
port of his visits; and if he had none, other than 
his own amusement, courteously requested him 
to discontinue his calls. 
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Amusing Postal Oddities. 
Som of the anecdotes of the English post- 





office recently related by Mr. Framley 

Steelcroft are very amusing. The British 
public, one must infer, is no less apt to perpetrate 
blunders and mail queerly addressed epistles 
than is our own; but the. London mail clerks 
seem to be quite as clever in the interpretation 
of such puzzles as are the ingenious servants 





of Uncle Sam in the Dead Letter Office at 
| Washington. 

Here is one little anecdote which ought to prove 
| encouraging to such of our readers as are begin- 
ning the study of French, inasmuch as it proves 
that a very slight smattering indeed of that elegant 
tongue may occasionally be of use. Any high- 
school student will perceive why the letter of a 
certain anxious servant, left in charge of the 
house while her mistress was visiting at Aix-les- 
Bains, France, was returned with the post-office 
stamp, “Not Known,” across its face. 

The mistress had written home certain instruc- 
tions, using the letter paper of the hotel where 
she stayed; the maid had replied, having, as she 
supposed, carefully copied the address from tlic 
printed letterhead. But eommeeny the hotel 
employed that conveni corner 
| tomention a few of its Sema with the result 
| that she mailed an envelope boldly inscribed: 

“Miss Blank, Hotel Britannique, Ouvert tovlé 
Vannée, Ascenseur Hydraulique.” 

The number of hotels kept open all the yer 
round and supplied with elevators proved sulli- 
ciently large te discourage the French officials, 
| and the letter found its way back to London. !t 
was returned to the sender, who was mucb p«'- 
turbed, until a friend of the lady of the mansion 
chanced to call, to whom she showed it, when ‘0 
explanation ensued, and she obtained a mere 
definite address. 

Perhaps this incident is fairly offset by anoth«’, 
in which it was the post-office official who-e 
knowledge of foreign tongues was deficient. \ 
French lady living in England had lost ma'\y 
newspapers in the mail, and went to the villa-e 
post-office to complain. The sub-postmast«', 
after her departure, reéeived instructions froi 
his chief to ask her the next time she came {vr 
the titles of the papers which had gone astr:y. 
He did so, and soon complacently reported that 
she subscribed to three—the J me manque aud 
Plusieurs and Journaux! (“I fail to receive” and 
“many” and “newspapers.’’) 

Pasted in one of the curious address-books ke) 
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at the postal museum in London is a letter which 
was ‘never delivered, though plainly enough ad- 
dressed to Job David, Llandough. The reason is 
made obvious by a straggling endorsement in red 
ink from the pen of some village friend of the 
addressee: “Job David is ded and berid.” Near 
it is one of the most curious of recorded addresses: 
“Mrs. B., Wearing a large Bear Boa, Violet 
Flowers in Bonnet, Promenade (mornings), Aber- 
ystwitn.”” 

This letter was from the lady’s son, who had 
mislaid his mother’s seaside address. The letter 
was duly and promptly delivered. 
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ONE OF PARSON HAVENS’S FIGHTS. 


One of the most beautiful and thrilling narra- 
tives of James Havens, the original of the “fight- 
ing Parson Magruder,” who figures in Mr. Edward 
Eggleston’s “Circuit Rider,’ has not been told by 
that author. It was related at a recent confer- 
ence by an old companion of Rev. Mr. Havens. 

Indiana was full of violent men in those days, 
who thought it a fine thing to disturb religious 


services, especially at camp-meetings; and the |, 


preachers sometimes had to defend themselves 
and protect their services by main force. Parson 
Havens, though a man of peace and wonderful 
gentleness, was a redoubtable antagonist when 
attacked by ruffians of this stamp. 

While still a young man, Havens was once 
eating his breakfast at the cabin of an old couple 


in a thinly settled region, when the doorway was | 


suddenly darkened by a big and ruffianly-looking 
man, who demanded: 

“Be you Havens, the fighting preacher?” 

“My name is Havens, and I am a preacher,” 
said the circuit-rider. 

“Well, I reckon you’d better get through your 
breakfast right smart, for I’m goin’ to give youa 
good thrashin’.” 

“Well,” returned Havens, “I don’t remember 
to have seen you before, and if I’ve ever crossed 
your track, it was because you were up to some 
mischief that called for discipline.” 

“Hey? You pushed me over a high bank, an’ I 
got my face scratched up. I’ve ben lookin’ for 
you some time, an’ now I’m goin’ to lam you!” 

“Very well, come with me down in the hollow,” 
said Havens, “and if you’re determined to thrash 
me, I’ll give you a chance. But let us get well 
away from this cabin, where these old people 
won’t have to see or witness the trouble.” 

The preacher started out with the ruffian down 
toward the woods. They went part of the way in 
silence, the ruffian now and then glancing at the 
preacher, and seeing no sign either of fear or 
bravado in him. Presently the man said: 

“See here, Havens, you’d better go back. 
a hard fighter, and I’ll hurt you bad.” 

“Ob no,” said the preacher; “if you want to 
fight, you’d better not stop on my account.” 

They went on, and reached the seclusion of the 
hollow. When they got there, the ruffian said: 

“Let’s turn round, elder. I tell you, I’m a 
pretty mean man!” 

“Well, let’s sit down here a minute.” Havens 
led the way to a log, and both sat down on it. 
Then, with a little talk, the preacher drew from 
the fellow a confession of the wild life he had led, 
and spoke comforting words to him. In a little 
while both men were on their knees, with faces 
bowed upon the log, and the woods resounded 
with prayer such as few but this pioneer exhorter 
could offer. 

The old people back at the cabin heard it, 
and knew what turn the “fight” had taken. 
They came down and joined the “meeting,” and 


I’m 


before long the fighter was one of Havens’s | 


most promising converts. 
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ILL-CONSIDERED SPEECHES. 


Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, who has just gone 
back to England, after a “pleasant and profitable” 
tour in America, has had the usual experience of 
lions and lions’ cubs with us. We pay them 
royally for their readings and lectures, entertain 
them bountifully, and. make fulsome speeches to 
them about the value of their work. 

A newspaper quotes some of the inane remarks 
made to him the other day at a reception, where 
he was surrounded by enthusiastic women. 

“I’m very happy to meet you,” said a young 
girl, “but I’m so sorry that you don’t like women.” 

“How do you know I don’t?” asked Mr. 
Hawkins. 

“Oh, because I saw it in the paper this morn- 
ing!” 

“Tam very glad of an opportunity to meet you 
this afternoon, Mr. Hawkins,” said a lady, 
“because I have an engagement, and cannot go 
to hear you to-night. I’ve read your stories.” 

“Then I will not spoil any good impression you 
may have formed of the stories,” said the author. 

“Oh, I wanted to have the impression strength- 
ened.” And then, as she walked away, she said 
to her friend, “I wonder if that last speech of 
mine was complimentary?” 

But the simplicity of the following remark must 
have commended it: “O Mr. Hope, I’ve been 
trying for two weeks to think up something to 
say to you, and now I’ve forgotten what it was!” 


_ 
+ 





A POETICAL SUBJECT. 


Culture is unquestionably one of the most beau- 
(iful things in the world, and its attainment well 
worth striving for. Nevertheless, it is to be ques- 
tioned if, in the innumerable women’s “clubs” 
for that ostensible end, there is not a considerable 


admixture of sham and the prevalent desire to be |. 


up and about something. The chief result in not 
& few cases seems to be self-complacency and 
assertiveness. 


A brief dialogue overheard at one of the many | 
clubs devoted to the study of Browning appears | 


to afford testimony on this point. 











The president had made the announcement that | 
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the following month there would be read the poem 
of “Pippa Passes.” 

“What did she say?” queried a member of her 
neighbor. 

“She said,” was the reply, “that at the next 
meeting would be read the poem of ‘Paper Par- 
cels.’ ” 


ANOTHER FAMOUS VICTORY. 


Behold those stalwart, bearded men, 
arm and to the teeth! 

Mark how they went to meet the foe 

Upon their native heath! 


The enemy outnumbered them 
A score or more to one. 

Yet feared they not; and as they marched 
Each grimly clasped his gun. 


They met the foe. They fought all day. 
These heroes would not yield. 

They shot four hundred pigeons dead 
Upon that bloody field! 


Four hundred of God’s creatures fell 
Before their deadly aim. 
Brave souls! Engrave their deathless deeds 
_ Upon the scroll of fame! 


CONGRESSIONAL FUN. 


When the establishment of the mint was under 
discussion, in Washington’s time, there were some 





amusing debates in Congress concerning the 
devices the coins should bear. Here isan account | 
of one funny squabble over the design for the 


| silver dollar: 


A member of the house from the South bitterly 
opposed the choice of the eagle on the ground of 
its being the “king of birds,” and hence neither 

roper nor suitable to represent a nation whose 
nstitutions and interests were wholly inimical 
to monarchical forms of government. Judge 
Thacher in reply playfully suggested that per- 
haps a goose might suit the gentleman, as it was 
rather a humble and - oy bird, and would 
also be serviceable in other respects, as the gos- 
lings would answer to place upon the dimes. 

his reply created considerable merriment, and | 
the irate Southerner, considering the humorous 
—— an insult, sent a challenge to the judge, 
who promptly declined it.. The bearer, rather 
astonished, asked, “Will you be branded as a 
coward ?”’ 

“Certainly, if he pleases,” replied Thacher. “TI 
always was one, and he knew it, or he would | 
never have risked a challenge.” 

The affair occasioned much 
cordial 


mirth, but finally | 
relations were restored, the irritable 
Southerner concluding there. was pothing te be 
gained in fighting one who fired nothing but jokes. 


With more or less of humorous intention, per- 
haps, Col. William M. Olin, Secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, attributes to 
Col. T. W. Higginson an anecdotical jibe at mili- 
tary.titles. The secretary tells the Boston Times 
that Colonel Higginson was travelling in the 
South a few years after the war, and chanced to 
fall into talk with a farmer who had engaged a 
number of old soldiers to help in the haying. 


“You see over there where those four men are 
working?” asked the farmer, ‘Well, all of ’em 
fought in the war. One of ’em was a private, one 
of ’em was a corporal, one was a major, and that 
man ’way over in the corner was a colonel.” | 

“Are they good men?” asked Higginson. 

“Well,” said the farmer, “that private’s a first- 
class man, and the corporal’s pretty good, too.” 

“But how about the major and the colonel?” 

“The major’s so-so,’”’ said the farmer. 

“But the colonel?” 

“Well, L don’t want to say nothin’ against any 
man who was a colonel in the war,” said the 
farmer, “but I’ve made up my mind i won’t hire 
no brigadier-generals!”’ 


| 
WHERE HE DREW THE LINE. | 


UNFORTUNATE BEGINNING. 


Sir William Rowan Hamilton, Professor of 
Astronomy in the Dublin University, used to 
speak with the strongest reverence of Bishop 
Brinkley, his predecessor. He had for him a filial 
affection, and used to recall, with a humorous 
melancholy, the time of their first meeting, when, 
said he, “I am afraid 1 offended him.” 


Iwasa yous of eighteen, and sat next him at 
some public luncheon. We did not speak, and I 
felt that good manners required me to break the 
silence. y eye happened to rest on a large ma 
of Van Diemen’s Land, hanging on the wall. 
turned to him. 

“My lord,” said I, “were you ever in Botany 
Bay?” The bishop turned to me with a look of 
severe displeasure. 

“Eat your soup, sir!” said he; “eat your soup!” 
And then it occurred to me that he thought I was 
asking whether he had ever been “transported,” 
for at that time Botany Bay was where desperate 
criminals were sent for a punishment. 





Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 





FAMOUS IN HIS LINE. 
| 


Walter White, for many years assistant secre- | 
tary of the Royal Society, gave in his journals 
many amusing and witty speeches and sayings, 
some of which he heard at first hand. Among 
those repeated to him by other people was a 
bon mot made by one of the founders of the | 
Athenzum Club of London. 

Whefi the Atheneum Club was first founded 
Croker was urgent that no man should be admitted | 
who had not in some way distinguished himself | 
in literature. | 

Soon after he proposed the Duke of Wellington, 
=e one said, ‘““The duke has never written 
a book.” 

“True,” replied Croker, “but he is a capital 
hand at reviews.” 


ONE STEP TOO MANY. 


The Australians are said to be a rather solemn 
people, but circumstances sometimes amuse them 
in spite of themselves. The recent elections in 
Victoria supplied several laughable incidents. 


A candidate for a Melbourne constituency, in a 
burst of eloquence, asked the question: 

‘‘What is it that has made England what she is 
—mighty, revered, feared and respected?” 

“Oireland!” was the prompt and unexpected 
reply, in a fine brogue, from the rear of the hall. 

Another Melbourne candidate, after laying down | 
a somewhat advanced programme, exclaimed: 

“Yes, gentlemen, and I will go one step farther,” 
saying which he stopped over the of the | 
rostrum in pert een enthusiasm, and fell 
among the reporters beneath. | 





COMPANION. 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
edged she purest and best. (Adv. 
Book-keeping, Pen- 


HOME STUDY. manship, Business 


Forms, Arithmetic,Shorthand,etc,,thor- 
oughly taught by MAIL at students’ HOME.” Low 
rates. Catalogue sent Free, Trial Lesson 10 cts. 
ANT & STRA' IN, 201 College Buil ° 
FOR YOUR 


CAMERAS (cnc 


| 
with your friends. By giving a little of your leisure time 
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to help us introduce into every household Spencer’s 
Bluing Paddle you can earn a $6.00, $4.00 or $1.00 Cam- 
era(the best made). Our plan is so simple thatany boyor 
irl can easily getone. Send your name on a postal card 
or a full-sized sample paddle and full particulars. 
SPENCER B. P. CO., 792 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ills. 


GROW APPLES in your Parlor. | 


Our Imported Genuine Mid- 
et Dwarf. Bismarck Apple- 
'rees are the only true variety. 
They begin bearing large Red Ap- 
les — in qualityand larger than 
aldwins or Greenings, when two 
years old, whether planted in ordi- 
nar ower pots in the house, or 
outdoors in gardens. Perfectly 
hardy. Nota Toy, grows finally 15 
feet. Weare Sole Importers of this 
Et Novelty. One-Year Trees, 50 

cents, 2 years $1.00, delivered. Order at once. 
MANHATTAN NURSERY CO., Dept. 10, 47 Dey St., N. Y. 
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Forever makes beauty 
more beautiful; teeth 
more white; breath 
more sweet; general 
health immeasurably 
better. When you con- 
sider the great benefit 
to personal appearance 
and to health and the 
pleasure derived from 
the daily use of Dr. 
SHEFFIELD'’S CREME 
DENTIFRICE don’t you 
think it pays ? 


Creme Denti- ‘@ frice is made by one who has 
devoted years to the study of the teeth and how best 
to clean them, remove stains, prevent decay, without 
injuring the natural enamel. The result is Shef- 
field's Creme Dentifrice, the perfect dentifrice. Try it. 


In collapsible tubes. All drug-stores, 25c. 


SHEFFIELD DENTIFRICE CO., 
New London, Conn. 




















E have recently made some exquisite Spring 
Dresses for leading New York society ladies 
and prominent actresses, who are famed for the 
good taste which they display in the selection of 


their toilettes. Photographs of these ladies and | 
the garments which we made for them are shown | 
in our new Spring Catalogue, which is now ready. | 

To the lady who wishes to dress well at moder- 
ate cost we will mail free this attractive Catalogue | 
and a complete line of samples of new materials 
to select from. 

Our Catalogue Illustrates : 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. Outing and Blazer Suits, $4 up. 
Skirts, $4 up. Bicycle Suits, $4.50 up. 

Capes and Jackets. 


Our new designs in Bicycle Skirts are recog- 


| nized everywhere as the most practical skirts for 


wheeling that have yet been produced. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Our line of samples includes the newest materials Sr 
Spring and Summer wear,many of them being exclusive 
novelties not shown elsewhere. Write to-day for Cata- 
logue and samples; you will get them by return mail. | 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., | 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. | 


| plant diseases: the remedies to use. 
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Shorthand; Mechanical and Architectural ~~ 
Drawing; Machine Design ; Stationary, Marine 
and Locomotive Engineering; Architecture ; 







Rail d Hyd li 
Municipal, 3 i COURSES & Hridge 
Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Sheet 


Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumb'g; Electricity; 
Mining ; Metal Prospect’g; English Branches. 
li whe 
au” GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 
Fees Moderate, Advance or Installments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 
Inter 1 Cor a Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
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STEWART’S DUPLEX 
SAFETY PINS. 

















SIZES. 


Y GUARDED SPRING 
PREVENTS ALL CATCHING — 
OR TEARING OF MATERIAL! 






IN ALL 







The Guard 


Must be on Inside of Spring. 
DUPLEX PINS have the only effective Guard té 
prevent catching or tearing. It is on the arm of pin 
that passes through the cloth. Patented and cannot be 
used on any other pin. DUPLEX PINS work as 
easily in the dark as in the light; fasten from either 
side, but cannot slip through, as all others do. 
Dealers may offer other pins with so-called guards. 
Demand the genuine “STEWART’S DUPLEX.” Take 
no others. If dealers cannot supply you, send 3 two- 
cent stamps for samples of 12 assorted sizes. 
Made in Nickel-Plate and Jet Black 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY, 
Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 
MAKERS OF HOLDFAST ALUMINUM HAI PINS, 








you have not seen our Manual of Every« 
thing for the Garden for 1898, 
you have missed seeing the greatest publication 
of its kind in the world. For either here or abroad 
fttis the premier Seed and Plant.Cata- 
logue. It is hardly fair to call it a catalogue, 
because it is actually a book of 200 pages, ox1r 
inches, the cover alone of which is the handsomest 
of its kind ever produced. The Manual is embel- 
lished with over 500 engravings, nearly all new, and 
these in turn are supplemented by 6 colored plates 
which are veritable triumphs of the lithographer’s art. 
It costs us 30 cents to place a copy in your hands, but 
to give it the widest distribution possible we propose 
to send it to any one FRE on receipt of 10cts., 
(stamps) to cover postage. We no 
longer sell our seeds to dealers; but if any one has 
been buying our seeds of their local dealer, we will 
send the Manual without charge, provided they apply 
by letter, and give the name of the local merchant 
from whom they bought our seeds. 


Here are a few of the many novel features 
to be found in this Magnificent Manual : 


(1.) Over $1,000 in cash for the best names 
suggested for Novelties, that this year will be sent out 
under numbers. In all, 156 premiums for a little bit of 
headwork. (2.) Culture of vegetables for the home 
garden. (3.) How.to grow prize-taking specimens for 
exhibition. (4.) Culture of flowers from seed. (5.) 
How to make and manage cold frames and hotbeds, 
(6.) Analysis of garden, field and fruit crops; their 
food values; the amount of fertilizing constituents 
they take from the soil. (7.) The fertilizer,and quan- 
tity to use per acre for maximum crops. (8.) Howlong 
various seeds require to germinate. (9.) Insects and 
(10.) Potato 
Finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 
Of Vegetable and Flower Seeds 


will also be sent without charge toall applicants send- 
ing 10 cents postage for the Manual who will state 
where they saw this advertisement. 

‘Remember our Seeds can be no longer obtained from r 
: local Pond one = 


PETERHENDERSONsCo. 
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diseases and how to prevent them, etc. 
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NINDS’ 


or cold, 





visible trace of its use. 












Can always be ensured, free from all imper- 
fections, whether effects of exposure to heat 
sun 
skin trouble, by using 


Hinds’ Honey ana 
Almond Cream. 


Recommended Especially for 


Chapped Hands. 
Face and Lips. 
Rough, Hard and Irritated Skin, etc. 


Free from oily or greasy properties. 
It softens, improves and preserves the skin, 
and for the face makes the complexion pure and beautiful. 





A SAMPLE BOTTLE sent for 6 (six) cents, with description book and testimonials. 
at Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Goods, or sent, charges prepaid, 50 cts. Trial size, 30 cts. 


A. Ss. HINDS, 72, Pine St.,. Portland, Maine. 


A Fair Skin 


or wind, or subject to chronic 





Chafing, Itching. 
Scaly Eruptions. 


Pimples. 
Eczema. 


It leaves no }} 


For Sale |) 
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rN BOME, beside the Forum, 
‘A cobbler had his shop, 


all about the 
The co bler pusenes s and scolded, 
Bent over last and 


*Twas not the cobbler’s scoldin: 

At which the schoolboys laughed, 
Nor did they care to watch 

His cunning handicraft. 





It we a dapper person 
ith coat as black as night, 
That offered to the schoolboy 
An all-year-round delight— 


ll yet atent rson, 
= EP wall his speech ; 
He stood ar 


As thoug 


It, was the cobbler’s raven ; 
“Good morrow!” clear and loud 
a calles. with mimic laughter 
charmed the truant crowd, 


on at last, reminded 
Of school, an pedagogu e, 
Of lecture, ‘and of ferule 
To point his apologue. 


And now, would Master Corvus, 
To wh hile the time awa: 

Look ’roun: 
He might devise 


Alas, the raven’s pales 
‘No bound nor measure knew; 
Alas, the cobbler" ‘8 aor 
It never better grew! 


And when ts nv leather 
ee wins claw and beak, 
e saw—upon the raven 
Swift vengeance he did wreak! 


Which done, morose and sullen, 


om a rostrum, 
to teach or preach. 


+ "mischief 


Responded from w: 
And then, their a anger ‘broke. 


“How dared’st thou a the raven,~ 
Thee, better man of tw 
ty and beat the cobbler, 
TH 1 he for life did sue. 


Then took Ld Master Corvus 
From where he lifeless lay— 
= dear and droll companion, 

And carried him away. 


Said one, “There is a duty 
Which to our a we owe: 

In life we gave him honor, 
And honor still we'll show!” 


“That will we!” cried they {Sacuty 
(Young Romans long ago)— 

“In life we gave him honor 
And honor still we’ll show! " 


Next mith along, the Forum, 
slow and measured tread, 
the funeral cortége 
aster Corvus dead. 


Bis bier was heaped + garlands, 
iper went before 
ne oe they had been i Kinsmen) 
© blacks the casket bore 


men down the Via Seere, 
ocession m 
While at their doors and Sehidews 
e people all approved. 


And thus, to Master Corvus 
Full rites his Lay did pay, 

And herted him tis end, 

Way, 


Beside the Appian 
ve lightly ely apes _ earth 
With eae and vd due ins inser ti 
Hie Jacet—and th — 
a M. THOMAS. 
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Sick-Bed Sunshine. 


F there is an idle household daugh- 
ter or sister who needs the rebuke 
of a helpless girl’s usefulness, or 
a fretful sufferer who needs her 
example, the lesson is found in a 
frail life that closed last autumn 
in one of the suburbs of Boston. 

An invalid young woman lay 
for four years and eight months 
in continual pain, with a com- 
press of ice at the base of the 
brain to cool incessant fever heat, 
qual to ol egpeemmnsina eget of labor as if 
shut in a coffin; yet her mental activity found 
expression in little services which many a person 
in good health would have forgotten, and such 
was her happy temper that she would not allow 
herself to be pitied. 

She would not allow her sickness to interfere 
with home amusement and family joy, and her 
cheerful and even merry mood drove away all 
“sick-room” gloom. She couid scarcely use her 
hands, but she gave thought to all the economies 
of the house, planned for the table, and kept the 
run of the family accounts. Her interest in her 
church and Sunday school was eager and beauti- 
ful, and the influence of her bright spirit not only 
blessed “them, but radiated through the whole 
neighborhood. Children loved her, for she loved 
them. 

Her mind developed literary ability, und even 
the gentle gift of verse, and when her thoughts 
ripened into words she would call her mother to 
her bed with pen and paper to take them down. 

‘In this way she composed many short stories 

and poems for the little ones, and many devout 
and tender hymns that have helped other sufferers 
to patience and peace. 

The release of death could only enhance the 
gracious memory of such a life—as her own lines 
to her mother expressed it, in view of the end. 


“Something of my new-found happiness 
Win fait en SRF kine alike jy rainbows.” 
One dainty stanza by this invalid girl appeared 
in the Companion between two and three 
years ago. From anything accompanying the 
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| manuseript, when received, no one could have 
| guessed that. it was composed in physical pain. Its 
| author never learned the language of complaint. 
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Score and Tally. 


To keep score and to keep tally are common 
enough phrases; but few of the ardent boys and 
girls who keep the score of an exciting game of 
baseball, and afterward compare score cards to 
see if their records tally, have any idea whence 
these two words are derived. 

Originally, they were exact synonyms; a score 
being a scar or notch upon a tally-stick, while 
tally comes directly from the French tailler, to 
cut, whittle or notch. The use of tally-sticks, 
one would think, must belong either to remote 
antiquity or to regions beyond civilization and its 
accompanying school arithmetics; yet such is by 
no means the case. That it still survives in rural 
France is attested by Mr. 8. Baring-Gould, who 
writes of tallies in a recent English magazine. 

ue-blo 
ndloce the Brepines of; , pA nn, the land andiady 
a also" conducted the village bakery, 
noticed ha: ig from the mantel two great bundles 
of steks. xemint ng them, he found that each 




















rod was about ei teen inches in length, and was 
split up more hree-q rs of its as 
e ve t portion being covered with ——_ ile 
waett the h was inseri a 
mistress of the inn Lag him puzziin 
these poi dn yd objects, and coming to his side 
good as ined that they were tallies, 


aeoredly oe 
—. accounts of the house 
were pet in that mann 
“Every customer was, ‘provided with a hazel 
stick split through vwweften on th part of its length, 
and with his name w e handle. The 
iece of wood w ined by the cus- 
principal stick by ‘the baker. W 
p customer desired a loaf or two, he came to the 


nop ya =. his stick, it was placed in connection 
wit iece from’ which it had been originally 
ken - then with a knife a notch was cut at 


the pe of contact at_one side, so as to mark 
both piec “+4 of wood. When one side had been 
th oo the score was carried down the 
As soon as the poems was paid, 
the tally-st ick ‘was thrust into the fi 

The visitor carried away a tally as ‘a EE wig mow f 
but on showing it at home was su! Emcieed to lea 
that a farmer’s wife in his own neighborhood kept t 
her account for butter and milk on a notched stick. 
She did not, however, employ the checking s stem 
of the split-off piece—a een which simp ie and 
as it is, renders falsification on 
either side impossible. 

Records of elections were kept on tally-sticks 
until 1826, in the English House of Commons, and 
an overheated stove in which useless and dis- 
carded tallies were being burned, in 1834, started 
a conflagration which destroyed both houses of 
Parliament. 
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Repressing Insolence. 


“Edwardes found Bannu a valley of forts, and 
left it a valley of open villages,” wrote Sir Richard 
Pollock. “Nicholson found it a hell upon earth, 
and left it probably as wicked as ever, but curbed 
to fear of punishment.” 

These wild people were impressed by the 
commissioner's activity and endurance. Nothing 
seemed to tire him. He would ride twenty miles 
before breakfast to visit the scene of a crime, and 
then hold court all day with the thermometer 
over ninety degrees, “You can hear the ring of 
his horse’s hoofs from Attock to the Khaibar,”—a 
thousand miles or more,—the people said. 


“Nikalsain!” exclaimed a border chief, speaking 
to an English general of the terror excited among 
evil-doers by Nicholson’s severity in_ repressing 
<5 “Nikalsain! he is a man. re is no 
one in the hills who does not shiver in his. jamas 
when he hears his name mentioned.” “To this 
day,” said another chief, tanies years after 
Nicholson’s death, “our women at night wake 
trembling and saying they hear the tramp 
Nikolsain’s war-horse.” 

Nicholson was a stalwart Irishman, six feet two, 
gifted with the Celtic rahe and the Celti¢ 
contempt for a coward 

volunteer aid to Lord 
re, he noticed ry nglish officer not so 
forward in attack as he should have Lng 3 Dis- 
mounting, Nicholson seized the officer by the 
ee literally kicked him into the hottest 
of the firing 

Not long after Nicholson came to Bannu, he 
received, as commissioner, a deputation of border 
chiefs, whose insolence in speech and behavior 
was very marked. At last one of them spat on 
the ground between himself and the commis- 
sioner—an intentional insult. 

“Orderly!” out Nicholson, “make that 
Man lick up a 3 ile, iy neg him out of cam 

The nee ee he chief by the back of is 
neck, pushe him. oa te on the ground, and held 
him there until the deed was done. The lesson in 
politeness was appreciated by the border chiefs, 
who quizzed the offender unmercifully. 

While riding one day through a Bannuchi village, 
with an escort of mounted police, Nicholson was 
saluted by every villager save one, a mullah, or 
Mussulman priest. He sat in front of the mosque 
and instead of salaaming, scowled vindictively at 
the Bs ag: 5 commissioner. 

Bring that mullah to my camp,” said Nicholson 
to an onderty, = then sent another to summon 
a _ barbe a 

en mu appeared his replies to ques- 
joy were &@ confession of guilt. He h ad meant 
to show insolence to the “infidel.” Wc 
Nicholson ordered the barber to shave off the 
man’s beard—a dreadful ignominy to a Mohamme- 
dan, The beardless mullah, on his return to the 
village, became the talk of the neighborhood. 
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The Minister Forestalled Them. 


Samuel Bradburn, a famous preacher of the 
eighteenth century, was the son of a humble 
soldier who was impressed for the service of King 
George II. in 1740, and sent to Gibraltar. The 
soldier’s pay was so small that when the school 
fee of a penny a week was raised to three half- 
pence, the boy Samuel had to be withdrawn. So 
it happened that during the twelve years of his 
life at Gibraltar, the boy who was to become one 
of the most renowned pulpit orators of his time 
had only two weeks of schooling. 

Samue! Bradburn made up for his lack of early 
instruction phy hoy ey study and incessant 
reading. | irteen = of age, he was appren- 
tie maker, and often to s 





ed to ron speak 
of this period of his lite,  despising the false pride 
his humble origin. 

was severe when he 
On one occasion, 
gusted at hearing 


that leads a man 
——— genial and RP 
considered a rebuke necessa 
says his biographer, he was ‘dis 








deat the 


, | from the coun 





COMPANION. 


two young m inisters talking in a conte way, and | 
parading the ad that they “had sacrificed ali to 
enter the minis 
After eying them for a moment, Mr. Bradburn 
said, “Yes, my dear brethren, some of you have | 
had 'to sacri ‘ice your all for the itinerancy; but 
we old men have had our share in these , } 
As for myself, I made a double sacrifice, f 
Fe up for the ministry two of the best ale. in 
e kingdom—a great sacrifice, truly, to become an 
od in the church and a gentleman 


is told. Two of 





ambassador of 
in socies ” 

f bis tact an amusin 

his district visitors, wo’ A= dies, one day went 

the nears of an old woman, a laundress, a 

member of the society. Finding ber very busy, 

one i ithe ladies said, “Betty, you are very busy 


“Yes, mum,” answered Betty, in an unguarded 
moment, “as busy as the devil in a whirlwind.” 

Shocked by this indecorous speech, the district 
visitors threatened to report Betty to Mr. Brad- 
burn. The r woman was frightened at what 
she had done, and immediately after her guests 
had departed she set out for the pastor's house, 
taking a short cut that would bring her there 
before they could arrive with their pescenee. 
She found ——s mending shoes for the family, 
and told him her pe 

“Never mind,” said he, when he had heard the 
story, “I will engage to put the matter right,” and 
Betty went home relieved. 

Shortly afterward the a visitors entered, 
and one of them remarked, “I see you are very 
busy, Mr. Bradburn.” 

The reverend cobbler looked up from his last, 
and said, Sra: “Yes, as busy as the devil in a 
whirlwind.” T en, appearing not to = their 
horrified expression, he went on to tell them how 
busy the devil — in Job’s days when he “smote 

four corners of the house,” where the 
patriarch’s children were feasting, and slew them. 

The ladies listened in silence, and left the house 
without mentioning the object of their visit. 
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March—California. 


All day freee | the north the fierce wind blows 
And the stunted 8 bow ; 
All gore as ij plod in the endless rows 
The follow the plow. 


I hear ve a tumult of sopne by cries 

And the shock of th on es 
And up from the west lik *y a an 

The roar of the breaking seas. 
And bitter within burns the old unrest, 

— the = unquiet heart— 

madde pulse of pe life repressed, 
The fret for the higher 
eatin CHENEY. 


o> 
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Dearly Bought. 


Only those who work fifty weeks fn the year in 
some office in a crowded city can appreciate the 
eagerness with which such a worker looks forward 
to his two weeks’ vacation, and the zest with 
which he enters upon it. A young newspaper 
man in one of our large cities had laid aside his 
pen, paste-pot and scissors for a rest of-a fort- 
night, and was preparing to start for his boyhood 
home in the country, when a sharp ache in one of 
his teeth impelled him to visit the dentist. 


It was the first day of his vacation, and he had 
his valise with him, packed and ready for the 
journey. The dentist examined the ach ng molar, 
and shook his head. 

“TI have been afraid of this,” he said. “The 
nerve is dying. The gold filling in that tooth will 
have to be taken out, and the nerve treated.” 

“How long will it take? 

“It will take two weexs.” 

“Will it hurt?” 

“Yes, it will hurt some.” 

“You can treat it now and I can come again in 
two weeks. Will that dor” 

0. You will have to ‘comme every day.” 
“Phen I'll let it go. I'll wait till I come back 


“You can’t. It will drive you gto 4 

“Great snakes! I’m not going to et an aching 
tooth ~ my vacation! Pull it o 

“No ae hat would be sim le heiataty The 
tooth is one of the best in your head. It can be 
fo you." saved, and it’s worth five hundred dollars 


tor,’”’ said the oung man, “it would hurt to 
pull this tooth, — n’t it? 
“It would very i) 1 a I should have to 


make several attempts, in all probability. It has 
three prongs, and is deeply rooted.” 
“Yank it out, doctor.” 


“But I tell yo 


“37 you Paon't pull that tooth, doctor, I'll go to 
the dentist across the street and have ‘him do it, 
and-I’ll give you just three seconds to decide!” 

The man across the street was a rival, and the 
dentist hesitated no longer. Before the three 
seconds were up he had his forceps in - a 

He was right. The tooth came hard. It took 
several pull but it “let go” at last. 

os on a yell in which pain and relief were mingled 

young man sprang out of the chair, loo 
iis watch, stuffed a handkerchief into his mouth, 
grabbed his valise, and started for the train. 

He had traded a five-hundred-dollar tooth for a 
ae and it is to be hoped the vacation was 
wo 
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Rounding the Curve. 


An engineer’s life is full of excitement, and also 
of a strange, wild joy in the power of the great 
creature under his control. No wonder the strain 
at last becomes too Great, and he requires rest 
from his nerve-destroying occupation. A writer 
in McClure’s Magazine gives a vivid picture of 
some rides ‘he has enjoyed on the engine with 
fireman and engineer. He says: 

When we were a little late and had a passing 


point to make, the engineer would sometimes say: 
“Don’t you set no brakes goin’ down here; I 


got to git a gait on ’em.” 
Then when the train piegnes — the top of the 
ng he would cut ber & ack, a notch at a e, till 


he got her near the centre, and gradually work 
her throttle out wide ope 
How she would fly Piown-hill, the exhaust a 
steady roar out of the stack, the connecting-rods 
an indistinguishable blur, the old girl herself roll- 
and jumping, as if at every revolution she 
must leave the track, the train behind half-hid in 
a cloud of dust, and I hanging on to the side of 
the cab for dear life, watching out ahead where I 
know there is a sharp reverse curve, and hoping 
oh, so much, that he'll shut her off before we get 


there! 

I wai that grimy left hand on the throttle for 
the nF sre ling of the muscles that will 
— me he is a pp to shove itin. Nota 

s 





at | b 





wind his head eo aa are out of the 
dow, and now we ~4 upon it. 

ve one frig htened Fae at the too-convenient | 
aite where P surely ex ct to land, and take a | 
death-grip of the side of the cab. ‘Whang! she | 


hits the curve, and seems to upset. A am ed 
flung out of the window, in spite o 
Before she has half done rolling, &, bs at t é | 
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| Severee, and I am torn —- my i on the 
dow and slammed over against the boiler; 
ond ~ flies on, roaring “and rolling down the 
moun 
All this time the engineer hasn’t moved an e 
lid, or the fireman interrupted for an instant he 
steady, pendulum-like swing of the fire<ioor and 
scoop-shovel. How do they do it? Oh, it’s 
easy, after you get used to it. 


* 
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A Riddle Solved. 


Which can write the worst hand, a doctor or a 
lawyer? If the following story, told by the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, is true, there is little to 
choose between the two professions: 


Not long ago a .grptiemen of Cleveland received 
a letter from his yer. He could not read a 
word of it, but thought That perhaps his wife, a 
had once or twice before deciphered bad hat 
writin bor) =. could do so, and took it 

with him. His wife had no better luck than he. 

“Why don’t you take it over to Jimmerson, the 
druggist?” she said. “They say he can read any- 


He knew it referred to an important law matter, 
and was anxious about it. he put on his hat 
d rug-store. 





~ 


l it over. He 
nearest gas-jet a! ooked it over 
After a long scrutiny, ig marched to the 
ry of the store and disappeared behind a parti- 
—_ The _——_—— bial t that ne | likely he 
a mage € was gone 
a pantie ‘wil, and the came = 3 with the letter 
in: one hand and a food sized bottle = the other. 
“There you are,” said the druggist 
“What's ar a the sekticman. 
“Why, your to’ 
“Who said ine about a tonic?” 
“Why, you handed me the prescription.” 
“Prescription ?’ 


“Yes, here it is.’’ 
t the other. “Did you think that 
was a ag It’s a letter from my lawyer 
about a su 
He An 9 ‘enki ghackiing with delight. The 
Cleveland paper doe t tell, however,—as it 
certainly should have told, —whether or’ not he 
paid for the tonic. 
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Holding by the Tail. 


An amusing story tells how a belated hunter 
dropped into a hollow tree, intending to “bunk” 
there for the night, but fell so many feet that he 
became alarmed, fearing he should never get out. 
Toward morning a bear began descending the 
hollow trunk, stern foremost. The hunter grasped 
the bear’s tail, and the frightened animal, scram- 
bling out, drew the man after him to the exit. In 
Colonel Inman’s description of “The Old Santa 
Fé Trail” there is a story which illustrates the 
fact that a tail-hold is a safe hold. 


One of the Kansas pioneers, the Hon. R. 
Dodge, started out one day with a s ieee, 
named Harris, to hunt for buffalo. ey were 
hungry for fresh meat, but buffalo were scarce, 
and after hunting all ‘day, they were returning 
without having seen on 

Suddenly an old Duffalo bull jumped up from a 
sand hollow, and_ bo’ uate —— their 
revoivers into his The bull, though bleed- 
ing and sta, 
if waiting attack. Harris Genomes. tha 
might hamstring the animal had yo 
lain down. The cut of “his knife 2. the bull 
to his feet, and with lowered head, he went round 
the sand-hill. 

Harris, a tall, lank fellow, had caught hold of 
the bull’s tail as he rose, and in a moment his legs 
were flying higher than his head. He did not 
dare let go his hold on the bull’s tail. Round 
and round they went. Finally the old bull 
weakened. Slower and slower he circled round, 
= Harris succeeded in cutting the bison’s ham- 
strin: 

“5 Feared ” said Harris, when the beast went 
down, “that his tail would pull out. Then I knew 
I should be a goner.” 





y, as 
he 
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Nautical Ingenuity. 


A striking instance of nautical ingenuity and 
fraternity is furnished by a writer in the London 
Telegraph : 

A sailor from her majesty’s slp Ganges arrived 
in one of the side eagle of Walworth, in search 
of a shipmate passing a half-holiday with his 

— who had recently moved to that neigh- 


bh 
“4 had lost the address his friend uae iven 


from her majesty’s fleet lived. 
could give the desired information, and the 
dwellers in private houses, whom he "summoned 
y knocks at the door, were equally devoid of 
caowteda on the subject. 

lant tar was somewhat nonplussed, but 
at len he met a vender of " decorations for 





4 


Christmas. These hawkers always carry a long 
wares to the public. The sailor gave the mana 
for the use of the instrument for one 
yt dinner-call, adding, “If that doesn’t bring 
out, seph, then he aint in this locality, that’s 
was raised fty —_ farther down the street, a 
nautical-looking head appeared at the aperture, 


tin trumpet through which they announce their 
and then sounded with all his force the 

» qnouah in less than half a minute a window 
and from eons. & healthy lungs came the cheering 


response, “Ship ahoy! ull speeds, and here you 
are! Why, the grog’s been a-w. aitin’ for you this 
half-hour!’ 


Thus the two friends found each other throug 
a oy age on a tin trumpet, and spent a jolly 
holiday together. 


~ 
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Thorough Work. 


It is to be regretted that the good work credited 
to a Southern cyclone by the New York Tribune 
cannot be generally extended over the country, 
unhindered by any attempt to repair damages. 
So will think those who dislike to see landscapes 
and roadsides disfigured by flaring advertise- 
ments. 


A cyclone in a Georgie, town recently blew 
away a big fence, on which the “after-taking”’ 


Fetiow medic Soon afterward the old 
llow sesateea “ine fc following note from a neigh- 


bet ‘Pm sorry the cyclone blowed yer pictur’ so 
| far, but I’ve got good news for you. Bill Jinkins 
found yer left leg. Mart Wilkins is got a hunk 0’ 
yer back, Dan Jones found yer right arm, an’ ! 
understan’ Sister Molly Brown is got t’other arm, 
likewise yer right eg. ‘= the pieces I seen fit 
| together oe wants to know now is 
How much will yer ,¥y for your head?” 
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South Wind. 


From the orange groves and the jasmine bowers, 
The south wind started forth ; 

“Good-by,” jie said to the Florida flowers, 
“Tt is time to travel north.” 


' hospital from all over the world. Some had | 
been doctored, and some were waiting for their 
turn. One was all blind, and a good many had | 

| lost one eye. It makes a doll look very strange 

| to lose one eye! 

| Well, the doctor took Claribel out of the box 

|and looked at her, and said, oh, yes, of course 

| she could make her all well again, and I could 
| have her thenext afternoon. I was so happy! 

When we got back to the hotel, Amy came to 
our room, crying. 

“O Evelyn!” she said. 
doll?” 

I told her of course they could. “Well, they 
never, never can cure mine, I know!” she said, | 


He carried the wild geese on his back, 
Far, far through the wide blue sky, 
And the robins followed his airy track, 

As he blithely whistled by. 


And warm on the lingering snow he blew, 
And swept it quite away ; 
So that tops and marbles and hop-scotch, too; 


Once more might have their day. “Can they cure your 





He hummed so loud through the forest trees, 
That his merry voice awoke 

The sleepy squirrels and drowsy bees 
And the dreamy flower-folk. 


So he journeyed on and on and on, 
And when he had travelled past, 
We found that the wintertime was gone, 








COMPANION. 





| foreign lands, for dolls are sent to this London | think. Only if you want your doll left old, and | 


just mended, you must be sure to write it down 
in a letter to the doctor. 
ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 


————__<9~ 


New Neighbors.’ 


“TI see they are building a two-story house in 
our back yard,” said papa. 


“People will look right into our windows!” 
“Yes,” said papa; “one of the builders was 
sitting on my window-sill this morning; but 
when he saw me he flew away.” 
“Oh, you mean a bird!” cried Nan Nan. 





And the spring had come at last. 
PERSIS GARDINER. 





The Dolls’ Hospital. 


My doll Claribel and I have had a 
dreadful experience! Claribel met with 
an accident and had to go to a doll’s 
hospital. Of course I went with her, 
and there I saw such sad sights! 

Mamma says she should think I 
would be glad that there is a dolls’ 
hospital, and that Claribel could be 
doctored and made well there. So Iam. 
But any one that loves dolls very, very 
much had better send theirs to be fixed, 
and not go with them. You see so 
many poor, sick dolls lying about that 
it makes your heart ache. 

Claribel got hurt on the steamer when 
we were going to England. I laid her 
down on a steamer trunk that was open, 
and just then the boat gave a great roll 
and down came the lid on Claribel. [t 
nearly smashed her. Her back was 
broken at the waist; her arm was 
crushed, and her lovely, curling hair 
torn nearly off. I cried and cried and 
cried, until papa said if I shed any more 
salt water into the ocean it would make 
it come up over the top of the ship and 
we would drown. 

The rest of the voyage wasa very sad 
time for me. Claribel was laid away in 
the steamer trunk, and as we were on a 
ship, I could get no new doll. Not that 
any new doll could take her place, 
though. It never, never could! 

As soon as we got to London I was 
to have a new doll. But at the hotel [ 
met a little girl who knew all about 
the dolls’ hospital. “They had sent her 
a card, and on it was printed all about 
what they could do for sick dolls. 


DOLLY’S HOSPITAL. 


Open daily from 9 A. M. till 8 P. M. 
All complaints of dolls cured; broken 
heads or fractured limbs made whole; 
loss of hair, eyes, nose, teeth, hands or 
feet replaced ; wasting away of the body 
restored to plumpness; all accidents are 
successfully treated by the doll doctor. 
Patients leave the Institution looking 
better than ever. Children’s own hair 
inserted in their dolls. Dolls dressed to 
order. Dolls cleaned and repaired. 

“I should think you would much 
rather have your own old doll fixed 
than to get a new one,” said Amy— 
that was the little girl’s name. 

I said of course I would, and that 
Claribel should be taken to the hospital 
that very afternoon. And so she was. 
Papa took us both. 

When we got there we found lots of 
little girls waiting to see the doctor. I was glad | sobbing. 
I had brought Claribel in a box. Some of the | 
little girls were carrying theirs, and every one 
could see them, and that made us all feel bad. 
Things you can see make you feel the baddest. 

Some of the dolls had been tossed by dogs. It 
is very awful for a doll to be tossed by a dog! 
It spoils her for life—unless she goes to the 
dolls’ hospital. One doll had lost her nose and 














“She got hurt this afternoon. Tom 
wanted to play hanging, and—and—he hung 
Polly,—and she’s broken in two! He tied a 
weight on her feet.’’ 

“How dreadful!” I said. “But it don’t matter 
how bad it is, that doctor can cure her.” 

For a long time Amy would not believe me, 
but I kept telling her that I knew for sure that 
the doll could be cured. I wouldn’t look at 


hair and an arm from being tossed by a pet dog. | Polly. No. I had seen sick dolls enough that 
This doll’s mamma told me that Flitters—that | day. But I told Amy to put her in a box, and 


she could come with us to-morrow when we 
went to get Claribel, and leave Polly to be! 
fixed. 


was the dog—found the doll while they were at 
dinner. He shook her just like a puppy shakes 
an old shoe, and they could hear her head go 
bump! bump! all over the hall up-stairs before 
they could get there and rescue her. 

Another doll had lost both legs and part of an 
arm, and one cheek had been knocked away. 
Another had almost bled to death—sawdust, of 
course—from a great hole in her body. She 
Was so weak she couldn’t sit up. 

At last we were let into the room where the 
doctor was. She was a lady-doctor, and she} “Oh, oh, they’ve made her new!” she cried. 
was such a good one that they said she had | “They’ve spoiled my dear, old Polly.” And I 
hever lost a patient. Dolls always get well with | think myself they had fixed up her face and hair 
her doctoring. too much. She looked new, and not like the 





next day. You would never have known she | 
had been smashed by a trunk-lid. It is a very 
great hospital, and I want every little girl to 
know about it. 

But that funny Amy! What do you think she 
did? When she got Polly back, she looked at her 
once and just screamed! 





The room was full of dolls, and some had real | old Polly at all. 
queer-looking clothes. These had come from | 





But that shows what a good hospital it is, I 








THe Waitinc-Room. 


“A pair of the prettiest little yellowbirds you | 
ever saw,” said papa. } 

“But what made you call their nest a two- | 
story house?’”’ asked Tom. 

“Because it is one,” answered papa. “You 
see, there is a great, selfish cowbird, who is too 
lazy to build a nest for herself or take care of | 
her own children; so when she spied the nest 
our yellowbirds had made, she was mean enough 


to leave her great egg in it for her tiny neighbors | I 


to take care of.”’ 

“T would have smashed it, if I had been in 
their place!”’ cried Tom. 

“They were not strong enough to break it, nor | 


Claribel was just lovely when I got her the | to roll it out of the nest,” said papa, “and they alphabet would you esteem the most? 


did not like to build a new one in another place; 
so what did they do? They just put in a new} 
floor right over the cowbird’s egg and built the 
walls of their house a little higher. So they 
have left that egg in their cellar, where it will 
never bother them.” 

“Wasn’t that smart!” said Nan Nan. 
go and watch them.” 

The children visited the yellowbirds every | 
day ; and they examined the nest after the young | 
birds had flown away. Sure enough, safely 
stowed away in the cellar, as papa called it, was 
the cowbird’s large, blotched egg. 


“Let's 





| Not professional. 


“O papa, that won’t be nice!”’ said Marjorie. 
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Nuts to Crack. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
i. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 
Seven Letters. 
Silly. One who has a legacy. 
An inflammable liquid. Com- 
mon. A precious stone. 
Initial word. A raised edge. 
Central word. Something a man uses when 


Words across. 


shavir § 
Final word. A forerunner. 
2. 


RHYMING WORDS. 


| When Joseph sat upon a « « « #, 
| And Frank upon a wooden « « « « «, 


They saw a vessel leave the « « « «, 
And felt a gentle earthquake « « « « «. 
And heard the striking of a « « « « «, 
And next the crowing of a « « « «, 
And saw above a feathered « « « « «. 
Said Joseph, “Frank, you’ve torn your 


see *#, 

Said Frank, “Last night I heard a 
“see *, 

And turned the key within the « « « «.” 


3. 


POSITIVES, COMPARATIVES AND 
SUPERLATIVES. 
Such as lee, lear, least. 

Charge for service; to be afraid; a 
banquet. 

To exist; a beverage; wild animal. 

Front of the boat; wild animal ; to brag. 

Part of the body; lacerated; kind of 
bread. 

To fm a boat; a beast’s noise; 
cooked meat. 

To cut grain; one who cuts grain; 
greatest quantity. 

A common term for mother ; to deface ; 
part of a ship. 

A common term for father; worth one 
hundred cents on dollar; gone by. 

A preposition; mark of respect; up- 
right. 

4. 
PI. 
Fish Chowder. 

I hogust seedib the dinglimp obrok, 
To rule the ourtt from out his onok. 
Sala for sparntoms and for R’s pot! 
My lony hifs were mose I hubgot 
Of that Sam’! L. Pach with grints and pni, 
Who shifed em out when I dippels ni. 


5. 
CHARADES, 
I 


1 is vaporous, dim and obscure, 

A shadowy veil, fleecy and pure. 

12 is papa, Uncle Tom, Cousin Jack, 
Dear grandpapa, and alas and alack! 
Every one of the men every day that you 


see, 
And all of the men that ever will be. 

3 asks questions or shows great surprise, 
123 is unknown, be you ever so wise. 


1 you will find in some dim old church; 
2 is the Srucgict's creation. 

3 is a thing that to all time belongs, 
Though it goes with each generation. 

1 2is simply an empty space 

Held in Iris’s embraces. 

It shrinks from the light like a timid 


ng, 
Yet stares in the boldest faces. 
Night and day it patiently toils, 
That its weary labors may see 
The reward that comes from faithful 


wor 
At the end of its1 2 3. 
6. 
PUZZLE. 


A dealer being asked how many bicy- 
cles he had, replied, “If I divide their 


number by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 or 7, I shall always 
have one over.” | How many had he? 
7. 


RIDDLES. 
z 
To break one’s word is counted a crime; 
As good as your bond it should be. 
Yet te break your word will always be 
right, 
If you are careful in using me. 


II. 
When we stand in line, I give you prece- 
dence, 
Unless you double your name, 
When I step up above you and keep my 
position, 
Because too much you claim. 
If I to myself be closely prefixed, 
fy value at once is decreased, 
But if myself I follow, one time or more, 
My worth each time is increased. 
I’ve a very broad top, and for base just a point, 
So this fact I never forget, 
The centre of gravity always to keep, 
Then I never can be upset. 





Conundrums. 
What novelist was best able to raise theespirits? 


ever. 
What Irish novelist was one that all the world 
loves? Lover. 
What poet seems incongruous on a “Sentimen- 
tal Journey?” Sterne. 
What poet was never slow? Swift. 
What one’s works were jewels? Goldsmith. 
If you were Ponce de Leon, which sepsere of the 
Because they would make you young. 
When is a man like a nail? When he is infirm. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
2. Reveals, 


1. 1. Tyros, Tory’s, Troy’s, now! or ~- 
er. . Garb, 


several. 3. Reread, dearer, reac 
grab, brag. 

2. Bear, zebra. Emu, mule. Boar, cobra. 
gnat. Owl, wolf. Mule, lemur. 

3.1. Pat, ten—patten. 2. Inn, cur—incur. 
Boy, cot—boycott. 4. Mush, room—mushroom. 

4. Castle of Chillon, Horn of Roland, Acropolis, 
Rosetta Stone, Tables of Stone (Ten Command- 


Ant, 


3. 


ments), Escurial, Rose (York and Lancaster), 
Olive, Ark, Kohinoor Diamond. Primals— 
Charter Oak. 
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Tue TRIAL OF MonsIEUR ZOLA for defam- 
ing certain French officers by charging them with 
perjury in connection with the Dreyfus case 
ended in a verdict of guilty, and Zola was 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment and a fine 
of three thousand franes, which is the maximum 
punishment for the offence with which he was 
charged. Monsieur Perreux, publisher of the 
paper in which Zola’s charges appeared, was 
sentenced to a similar fine and to four months’ 
imprisonment. The trial was attended with 
violent demonstrations of anti-Jewish feeling, 
both in and out of the court-room. 

LATER REPORTS FROM CHINA do not con- 
firm the announcement which was made several 
weeks ago that Japan had determined to retain 
possession of Wei-hai-wei in lieu of the payment 
by China of the remainder of the war indemnity. 
On the contrary, China has negotiated a loan of 
eighty million dollars with which to settle the 
claims of Japan. The Hongkong and Shanghai 
bank of London and the German Asiatic bank 
have arranged to make the loan, and China 
pledges as security certain of her revenues, and 
makes in addition some important industrial and 
mining concessions. ‘The money is to be paid to 
Japan in May, and by the terms of the treaty 
ot Shimonoseki Japan is obliged to give back 
Wei-hai-wei when the payment is complete. 

FREEDOM OF TRADE WITH CHINA seems 
to be promoted rather than abridged by the 
arrangements recently made. Germany and 


Russia have given assurances both to our own 
and to the British government that they will not 


Pome 
* :, 
; 


restrict trade at the ports 
which they have occupied. 
China, in connection with the 
loan negotiations, has prom- 
ised to open a treaty port in 
the important and populous 
province of Hunan within‘two 
years; and has agreed that 
FREDERICK Tennyson. after next June all her inland 
waters may be navigated by foreign as well as 
by native steamers. She has also promised 
Great Britain not to mortgage, lease or cede any 
part of the valley of the Yangtze-kiang. This 
river is navigable for more than a thousand 
miles, and the yalley through which it flows is 
of great commercial importance. 





GENERAL ELECTIONS IN SPAIN for the 
election of a new Congress, as the lower house 
of the Cortes or parliament is called, are to be 
held March 23d, On the third of April, that 
half of the Senate, or upper house, which is 
chosen by popular vote will be elected, and the 
Cortes will assemble in the last week of April. 
Cuba and Porto Rico will elect their representa- 
tives in the Cortes at the sametime. In the exist- 
ing Cortes the conservatives have a large majority ; 
but the present liberal government needs the 
support of a majority in the Cortes, and it is for 
that reason that the elections have been decreed, 

Tue Kina or GREECE SHOT AT.—While 
riding with his daughter, the 
Princess Maria, in the suburbs 
of Athens, February 26th, 
King George of Greece was 
fired upon by two men armed 
with rifles, who lay in wait by 
the roadside for his carriage to 
pass by. Several shots were 
fired at close range, but the 
king and the princess, both of 
whom displayed great coolness, KING OF GREECE 
were unharmed. The king was without escort 
and his assailants escaped at the time but were 
afterward arrested. 





THE CLAM oF HENRY W. CoRBETT to 
the vacant seat from Oregon in the United 
States Senate has been rejected by that body, by 
a vote of 50 to 19; and the Senate will therefore 
have only 89 members until an Oregon legislature 
elects a senator. The case of Mr. Corbett 
resembled that of Mr. Mantle of Montana, which 
was decided adversely several years ago, in that 
he was appointed by the governor of his state 
after the. legislature had failed to elect. It 
differed from the Mantle case in one particular— 
the Oregon legislature which should have chosen 
a senator never organized, so that it was argued 
that the vacancy really occurred during a recess. 
The vote on the Corbett case was not a party one. | 





RECE} Nt DEATHS.—Among prominent ae 
who have recently died are 
William M. Singerly, for more | 
than twenty years publisher of | 
the Philadelphia Record, and 
widely influential in business 
and political circles; and Fred- | 
erick Tennyson, the older brother | 
of the late Lord Alfred Tenny- 
son, and himself a poet of 
WILLIAM M. SINGERLY. some note, although eclipsed 
by the greater fame of his brother. 
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os Cash (50 egg size) On Trial $5.75. “Shatches 

ith Bantam, 20, 37 and 48 chicks tom Cee” Jae 
Tipper Cal. Ceeil, 0. eae, 4o io. 
Co,, Springfield, 0. 


About SWEET PEAS. 


verre about Sweet Peas and how to grow 
" led for 2 cts. 
LENSET SEED & PLANT Ce CO., San Francisco. 


IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM 


Write to me and I will send you free a trial package 
of a simple and harmless remedy which cured me 
and ‘thousands of others, ane cases "ot over 40 years’ 
stan: 
188 Seminersel Gir Bande PibGackeo, Wis. 
evenings and spare time 
at ioe Noatedine we instruct by corres- 
STUDY ender. p. cannot afford to accept the 
law school, until 
LAW get our tibosel offer. Address for particulars 


Ww, 
29 Penn Street, INDIANAPOLIS, "IND. 


£ Banquet Lamp, 


with Decorated Globe. 
J UST go among your friends andneigh- 
bors and take orders for Folsom’s 


Teas, Spices, Baking Powder, Etc. 


16 ‘eg 2 for Ray Lamp complete; 15 
Ibs, Decorated Tea et: 85 Ibs. for 
Gold Watch Elgin Movement. We “ship 
s and allow you time to deliver goods 
your customers before_sending us 
payment. WE PAY THE EXPRESS. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 
G. A. FOLSOM & CO., Dept. A, 

~ Boston, Mass. 

FREE TO MILLIONS. 


A VALUABLE LITTLE BOOK SENT FREE FOR 
THE ASKING. 


Medical books are not always interesting read- 
ing, especially to people enjoying good health, 
but as a matter of fact scarcely one person in ten 
is perfectly healthy, and even with such, sooner 
or later sickness must come. 

It is also a well-established truth that nine-tenths 
of all diseases originate with a breaking down of 
the digestion; a weak stomach weakens and im- 
poverishes the system, making it easy for disease 
to gain a foothold. 

Nobody need fear consumption, kidney disease, 
liver trouble, or a weak heart and nervous system 
as long as the digestion is good and the stomach 
able to assimilate plenty of wholesome food. 

Stomach weakness shows itself in a score of 
ways, and this little book describes the symptoms 
and causes and points the way to a cure so simple 
that any one can understand and apply. 

Thousands have some form of stomach trouble 





























_and do not know it. They ascribe the headaches, 


the languor, nervousness, insomnia, palpitation, 
constipation and similar symptoms to some other 
cause than the true one. Get your digestion on 
the right track and the heart trouble, lung trouble; 
liver disease or nervous debility will rapidly 
disappear. 

This little book treats entirely on the cause 
and removal of indigestion and its accompanying 
annoyances. 

It describes the symptoms of Acid Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Dyspepsia, Slow Dyspepsia, Amylaceous 
Dyspepsia, Catarrh of Stomach and all affections 
of the digestive organs in plain language easily | 5 
understood and the cause removed. 

It gives valuable suggestions as to diet, and 
contains a table giving length of time required to 
digest various articles of food, something every 
person with weak digestion should know. 

No price is asked, but simply send your name 
and address plainly written on postal card to the 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., requesting a 
little book on Stomach Diseases, and it will be 
sent promptly by return mail. 


DEALERS 


Everywhere 


in America 
should carry a 
complete stock of 


Wright & Ditson’s 
Celebrated Lawn Tennis. 


Special prices nted to 
dealers carrying full line. 
Write for Trade-List and 
special quotations. 
A neat Catalogue mailed 
to players on application. 


Official Tennis Guide by 
mail, 10 cents. 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 


MEW 


BICYCLE’ LAMP |: 


BURNS KEROSENE. 


Ww [jj COMBINATION BRACKET. 


x Can Be Usep WITH 
OuTsIpE BRAKE. 
Adjustabie to a LP an ition 
by ONE SCREW. 


ANS 
oa Vn mM iw Oil Pot ett Be Lost. 
iM Wick Locks Automatically. Wil 
not Jar Out. Cannot Drop Down. 
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Stronc, Ciear, Briturant Licut. 
$2.50 at all dealers. or sent direct at same 
price if more convenient. 
Wheelman’: 's Log, a pretty and useful wheel- 
man’s diary, sent on receipt of 2c. stamp. 
MANUFACTURERS : 
THE MATTHEWS & WILLARD MFG, CO., 
40 a WATERBURY, 
New York. CONN. 











Violin Mandolin ] 

GUITAR S2:Sene "stat BANIO 
a o Figure Music. pieces 

Guitar Figure Music 12c. Send stamp for Big Dlustra- 

ted Catalog. E. C. HOWE, 878 Bay State Bidg., Chicago. 
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AT HOME. sistescine:i0 roan 3, 


rn ye free. Prices 3c to rity Toll, 
'9'n97 KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phila. 


GENUINE (cece: Siuiant eh 
eriy Cea hse eae 
RAMBLER Bice ct ar 
ROS ES. little Cuttings from Pots, but 
Extra Strong Imported field- 
wn Plants. 2 inches pig oe bloom a 
MANE ATS Ean waste “0. Dei Yo 0, 47 Dey Bt, N.Y, 
You Dye int mise 
30 minutesza-.= 
duce them send 400. for 6 packages ats 


tl or ii Bim pay agents 
FRENCH DYE CO., Boz 340, V. 
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aga at 
tap fora 

type; to factory, 
KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn 


LEARN 
‘TELECRAPHY. 


men and women 
FISK TELEGEAPH BCHOOL Lebanon, Pa. 












SHEPARD’S F 
BEVEL GEAR 3 
CYCLOMETER. E 


Price, post-paid, $1.00, 
It is eer in many 
p to an 

ever made. ° ‘spring: gs or 

jp panne of springs. It can't get out 
order. Bicycle Sundry Catalogue Free. 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS., New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. 


» 2600 BICYCLES. om nano. 


We must close ‘Out our 
k of 











tion. Write for con- 
offer to the old Feline’ | ite icgele House. 
BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BUGGIES, 7 


talog and testi- 
monials Free. A ‘addr. (in full 
CAST] BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. Van Buren St... 1 7 TCHICA 


Edward J. Doyle’s Big Strike. 

Edward J. Doyle, who recently gave up his 
position as foreman of the printing office, has 
gone out, without previous a into the 
and we hear, on good authority, is making 

$10.0 00 to Y" 00 poreey day, ving public entertain- 
ments wi w Gem Talki fachine Outfit. 
The complete outit including the alking Machine 
Records, Show Bill Posters, Tickets, Dates and 
all, was sent to him C. O. D. $22.25. He recently 
sent his assistant South with the new Klondike 
Picture Panorama and Lecture Outfit which he 
bought complete for + and this is doing even 
—~ es the Talking Machine entertainment. 
He w_has an entirely new oving Living 
Pleture” Entertainment outfit ready, which cost 
him complete just $105.00, and he expects to start it 
n another —_ shortly. Mr. Doyle certainly 
step at once from a mechanic’s position to a 
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quick road to fortune by sakiog 8 dvantage of the 
new inventions of the day, and his success proves 
there is money in the country and the people are 
interested in these new wonder inventions. Why 
don’t the thousands of our young men, now out 
of vse ee have a little more enterprise and 
make money? We will furnish any of these outfits 
to any one on examination before paying, and send 
the most complete es on the subject free 
on application = a will name the catalogue 


you —. 
BARS, Roxsvcn & Co., Chicago, Ill 





Our catalogue of home-grown seeds gives help- 
ful hints for growers of vegetables, small fruits 
and flowers. New varieties described. Tools for 
garden work. Sent free on request. 

J. J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass. 


The Laughable « Hit,’’ 


‘Katie Kelly.” 


The funniest song written. 
A sure cure for the thoes. We can 
also furnish the Waltz-Song Hit, 
= “ALWAYS,” and that exception- 
| ally melodious res “A-SAILING 
OVER THE SEA.’ Re - Price, ie. 
each, our price, each, post-pa‘ 
| or all 3 for ty 
CO., 3406 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 
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55> SWEET PEAS PEAS! 


We send on eter pound to any 
ian post-paid, for EN CENTS in stamps. 


Hillside Nurseries, Somerville, Mass. 
6H 26828 62029023 H822B 


i twenty-ninth edition of 

the New Guide te Rose 

Saugere: the leading Rose 

ie of America, will be 

sent free on request. This 

pn par handbook for rose-lovers 

mie so od is an easy guide to 

fring he the easiest roses grown—the 

Roses—and all other de- 

sirable flowers. Also sam- 
a of our magazine on request. 

The Dingee & Conard Co., 
ant Creve. Pa. 
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A 
Camera 


For the 
Boys and 
Girls 


who will introduce our 
Blue Seal Baking 

Powder, Teas, Coffee, Spices and Extracts. | 
We also have China Ware, Lamps, Silver Ware, 
Carpet Sweepers, Musical Instruments, Writing 
Desks, Clocks, Watches, Foot Balls and pans 
other articles which we will give free to all 
who will work forus. Our ogue for the 
asking. We always pay the express. 


CHAS, P. F co. 
108 Ionia St., Grand Kapids, Mich. 
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A Gallon of PURE LINSEED OfL mixed 
with a gallon of 


Cpa 


e 


makes 2 gallons of the VERY BEST cede 
PAINT in the WORLD for $2.40 


int bill, IS FAR MORE DURABLE than onal 
Ware EAD and-is ABSOLUTELY NOT POISONOUS. 
HAMMAR PAINT is made of the BEST OF PAINT MATER- 
IALS—such as all good painters use, and is ground 
THICK, VERY THICK. No trouble to mix, any boy can 
do it. It is the og cae SENSE OF HOUSE = No 
BETTER @unraak can be made at ANY bed and is 


Not to iSTER, Gunranlecd, CHIP. To 
SEND our book’ a THE TRUTH Spoor PAINT Yo) pa ERY 


jor com 





col 
Binations and VALUABLE PxvonaaTion for householders 
to-day, NOW. IT IS FRE: 

F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1219 eee 8t., St. Louis, Mo 

ONE EALER wanted in every town. Extraordinary in 

ducements to responsible merchants. In 

towns without dealers we want PAINTERS as Agents to sei! 
on commission. Advertising matter 


































This is Jack. He saw our 
offer in the Youth’s Companion 
of a ‘* Watch and Chain for One 
Day’s Work ’’— Selling Bluine. 


Like all brig American boys 
Jack KNO A GOOD T G 
andisever ready to do business. 
He wrote us at once to send on 


the 18 packages, and we sent 
them, 


He found it very easy to sell 
the little envelopes at 10 cents 
each. Every family has to have 
laundry a and tbere is 
None Equa luine.' Besides, 
a lady would spend 10 cents 
most any time to help Jack 
get a watch, 


It beats all what a little 
\, hustle will do! It didn’t take 
) Jack many hours to sell the 

18 envelopes and come bound- 
ing home with the money in 
his hand. 


Jack feels like a man now with 
his watch and chain all his 
\ own, and is round to have 
earned them himself. 





This is an American yo 
piexel, Plated Case, Ope 

Heavy ay ny Crystal. re ris guar: 

anteed to keep accurate time, an 
with, seaman care shonid last tex 


* cueen on Lor selling 18 packages 
e at 10 cents eacl. 
= mt you do what 
Jack did? 
Send your full ad- 
dress by P return | mail. 
We forward th 
paid. 2 and A 


emium Lis 


BLUINE CO. 
Box 105, 
Concord Jct. 

























Will keep the 
children at home 
during the winter 
evenings—will give 
them lasting and 
genuine pleasure. 
Our card games ar: 
all of an educationa 
nature—amuse and | 
also unconsciously 
instruct. 

Hi 


The Mavtlawer Came | 


Depicting Pilgrim life and times—52 beautiful illus- 
trations has just been added to our assortment. Sold 9 
by dealers. Sample pack, 25e. Send for ILLUSTRATED 
List C of our enameled card games. IT 18 FREE, 


THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, U. S. A. | 
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Five HUNDRED TIMES ACROSS THE SEA.— 
The White Star steamship Britannia recently | 
made her five-hundredth trip across the Atlantic. 
She is twenty-four years old, and her engines | 
and boilers have never been renewed. She has | 
travelled more than 1,500,000 miles, so that, as | 
far as distance is concerned, she might have paid 
three visits to the moon, and be now well on her 
outbound passage for a fourth visit. 

Tue BLAcK RAcE.—According to the com- 
putations of Professor Hamy, the black race 
embraces about one-tenth of the living members 
of the human species, or 150,000,000 individuals. 

How WERE THE PyRAMIDsS BUILT?— 
Wonder is often expressed at the ability of the 
engineers of ancient Egypt to construct the great 
pyramids at Gizeh. According to one estimate, 
no less than 100,000 men must have been 
employed, during a period of 20 years, to build 
the largest of these pyra- 
mids. It has also been 
assumed that the ancients 
possessed immense ma- 
chines which could hardly 
be matched in our day. 
At a recent meeting of 
the Philosophical Society 
in Washington, Mr. J. E. 
Watkins read an illus- 
trated paper on this sub- 
4 ject, and showed how the 
het great pyramids could have 
been erected without the 
use of complicated or gigantic machines, and 
without the employment of an enormous force 
of workmen. The principle employed by the 
pyramid-builders, according to Mr. Watkins, was 
that of the inclined plane. By banking up the 
structure with earth, the builders were able to 
carry the great stone blocks to the summit with 
the aid only of levers and pry-bars. Afterward 
the earth was removed and the ground levelled. 

NINETY-MILLION CANDLE-POWER.—Tests 
have recently been made at the Lighthouse Depot 
on Staten Island of an electric light beacon 
which, it is expected, will be set up at some 
important point on the Atlantic coast. The 
illumination is furnished by an are light of 9000 
candle-power, but this is refracted by a series of 
coneentrie prismatic segments, so that the light is | 
projected in a parallel beam nine feet in diameter, | 
which is estimated to be of no less than 90,000,000 | 
candle-power! Such a light would be visible | 
in a straight line at a distance of 169 miles, | 
but owing to the curvature of the earth, the | 
actval distance at which it could be seen would | 
copend on its elevation above the sea. 














ELECTRICITY IN THE CATACOMBS. Cam 
catacombs of St. Calixtus, near Rome, were | 
recently illuminated with thousands of electric | 
lamps, filling the gloomy vaults and passages | 
with a bright light, whose effect, as it fell upon | 
the rows of bones and skeletons, is described as | 
being startling and almost uncanny. The use of | 
electric lights in the catacombs is perhaps the | 
latest example of modern practical science brought | 
face to face with antiquity. 

DouBLE Suns.—Among the multitudes of 
stars filling the heavens, about ten thousand have | 
been found to consist of at least two stars, and 
in many cases these companion stars are coupled 
together by their mutual attraction, so that they | 
revolve arvund one another. As _ telescopes | 
improve, the known number of double stars 
rapidly increases, and some of those found in 
recent years are very remarkable. Since August, | 
1896, 500 new double stars have been discovered | 
in the southern hemisphere of the heavens at Mr. 
Lowell’s observatory near Flagstaff, Arizona. 


MountTAIN Dust Storms.—Mr. Fitzgerald, 
who led an expedition to the Andes in order to 
climb the loftiest mountain in America, Mount 
Aconeagua, describes the peculiar effect of the | 
wind on the upper part of the great peak, which | 
he ascended in January, 1897. The rock is soft 
and rotten, and immense clouds of dust rise from | 
it, at times completely obliterating the sky. | 
Rain never falls on the mountain, and the water | 
carried up by the climbers for drinking —— 
was frozen, and had to be thawed out ~~ 
wanted. Yet two hours were sometimes expended | 
in getting a fire to burn. 





Tue LONGEST ARCH IN THE WORLD.—A 
steel arch is to be thrown across the Niagara 
River near Clifton which will be 840 feet span— 
a greater distance than was ever yet spanned 
by an arch. es 

ENGLisH RApPIp-Firine GuNns.—In recent 
experiments with Vicker’s 6-inch rapid-firing 
gun the accuracy was such that two of the 
projectiles in a round of ten discharges went 
through the same hole in the target. It is antici-| 
pated that picrie acid will be adopted by the | 
British authorities as an explosive for shells. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
| lieved by “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They may be 
used at all times with perfect safety. (Adv. 


ELECTRICAL and BOOKS, or ior ie. gach. B 1,00 

al to make a Dynamo e 

| eb one, Wimshurst Machine. Siete Coit ete. Full 
jorking Drawin: nes. in each Book. Catalogue for 2-cent 

| stamp. BUBLER PUB. CO., Box A, Lynn, Mass. 
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4 Famous Favorites, ¢ 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS. 


CENUINE 

£ YANKEE SOAP 
| Oldest and most famous shav- 
ing soap in the world. 












BICYCLES 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 
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Send 4c. for 1898 art catalogue. 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. WILLIAMS’ 








» SHAVING STICK 


a Use without acup. Mois- 
ten the face—rub on a 
D little soap—then with the 
brush work up a big lux- 
i urious, creamy lather. 


Don’t | 
Sell 
Your 
Old 
Bicycle 


just because it looks shabbvy. You can, for a few | 
cents, make it appear like this year’s wheel with | 
one or two coats of 


NEAL’S ’CYCLE ENAMEL 


in any of the popular colors, and do the work 
yourself. This Enamel is made especially to with- 
stand extreme exposure and constant vibration. 
are also made for woodwork, 
Neal’ 8 Enamels furniture, wicker, earthen 
and metal ware, and for bath- tubs, foot-baths 
sinks, etc., where the action of hot and cold 





25 Cents 


4 wh(s LUXURY 
: : SHAVING 
TABLET 
Round —just fits the 
cu Perfume, delicate, 
re reshing. 


25 Cents 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP 
p 6 cakes in package, 40c. 
p Single cake, 10c. (4 


Sample cake, 2c. F =n 


7 “What is good forthe _ 
face must be good for = ~ 
7 the whole body.” a 

Thousands of families have found in the rich, 

soft, cream- -like lather—the soothing, healing, re- 

D ives ing properties—the delicate fragrance 0 ‘this 

>» form of Williams’ Shaving Soap—an exguisite 

luxury for Toilet, Bathand Nursery use. Highly 

water, steam and moisture must be resisted. 4 endorsed by physicians as a Sovereign Remedy for 
OUR BOOKLET, “Enamels and Enameling,”’ with | e “chapped hands” * and allirritation of the skin, 


color samples tellin how and what t e ly yo 
it for, ae °WSENT FREE. |@ By mail if your dealer does not supply you. 

















Address Detroit, 4 The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
Dep’t B, Mich. 

T? those advisin us of articles they 
wish to enamel we will send a cardboard 





or y — a . * 
Parlor, Dining-Room Bedroom and Kitch- a y | \ I 
en Suite, in Enamel I Colors, for the children. i , >» OR 1 rng 
GAM. 5 La De CUI 7 ‘ z 
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ARE THE... 


DIMPLED 


3 own work. Send 1 





BABY. 


GEORGE B. BERGEN 


MANUFACTURER 


Tablets 


& | Just discovered, and the best 
* thing for Amateurs, Bi- 
cyclers and all who have had 
trouble Ee =» their | 
cents, 

coin, for! Sn sample of this | 
-_ $ ozs. of our Developer. 

1 postpaid for 10 cts. coin. 

Catalogue free. All dealers. , Ray Filter, 50 cents. 


73 C McVicxer’s Buioina CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PIANOS 


P| Bua vee ss 46 Years 


Are unsurpassed in 


Tone, Beauty, and Durability. 
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« 

is worse than none. Many who pride them- » 
selveson their scrupulous cleanliness would fa 
be surprised if they knew the actual condi- oe 
tion of their skin. The “” 
body may fair- see «» 
ly shine with rh) 
its soap- «» 
and-water oe 
treatment, “" 
but the “« 
wastesthe o« 
system en- o« 
deavors to oe 
expel are clog- ye 
ged just below the » 
surface and must be ye 
helped out. ” 
* 

: BAILEY’S $ 
“» 
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Rubber ~ 4p 


“ 

« 
Bath . 
» 
Brush ‘: 
” 
Will give you 4 
a REAL bath. . 
It is so made * ig 
that its effects “" 
are felt BELOW “e 
the surface and “ 
makes the batha ° 
positive health-giv- g “e 
er. Each brush ispro- . a 
vided with a rubber strap “° 
on the back and also with “" 
an adjustable handle (see cut), making it a «P 
most convenient and practical flesh brush. > of 
Use the brush properly and you are sure to “" 
be CLEAN. After bath, a vigorous rubbing “" 
with the dry brush cel make you feel new. be 
Bailey's Rubber Bath B: $1.50 7 
Bailey’s Rubber Com: fy ‘Brush, ‘ ‘50 (4 
Bailey’s Complexion P, ° . 10 «4 
At dealers or by mail on receipt of price % 


6. J. GALLEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. ae 
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and nothing but years of storm and sun 





one wind can wear it off. Dixon's Silica 
Graphite Roof Paint lasts 15 to 20 ze ars. 
Silica and Graphite are imperishable, 
unchangeable. To these is meaed noth- 
ing but purest kettle-boiled linseed oil. Ff 
For roofs, bridges, walls, agricultural 
implements and anything that requires ff 
protection from the action of the ele- 
ments, acids, smoke or gases, H 


DIXONS 


Silica Graphite 


oof Paint 


is the most serviceable and most econom- 
ical paint ever mixed — covers most and 
wears longest. Write for booklets and ( 
practical information about paint. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., — City, N. J. 
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change and deliver the piano in your 
house free of expense. Write for catalogue and 
full explanations. 


“Our baby girl has been brought up on 


MELLIN’S 





VOSE PIANO CO., 
| [174 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





y : Y our new ae of payments every family 
A Mellin’s Food Girl. B: mente every Samally 
Piano. We ‘th old instruments in ex- 


since she was six weeks old. 
“I was taken sick and could not nurse her 


ACME 


» ° 

) Bicycles 
High Grade 
$34. 50--'98 ttyl 


Same grade as agente sel! for 
agents but sell direct to the ~* ys * Siem 


and our doctor recommended MELLIN’S ¢ 
FOOD. It has done what is claimed for it | * 
and more; it has carried our baby through é 
malaria, whooping-cough, bronchitis and 

chicken-pox. We have tried other foods , 
and we know there are none ‘just as 

good’ as MELLIN’S FOOD.” $ 


Mrs. Chas. A. Allen, Chicago, Ill. 










j , 

Write to us (a postal will do) and we will | @ rers’ prices, saving agents poeta, Eight elegant 
send you a sample of Mellin’s Food free of potee “tient material, bray ST mich DENTS 
ae. as well as DEREOTS. ot exami 

DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY en. u Day Soceee aie th privilege of examina 

’ xpress cha: both ways and refund 
BOSTON, MASS. ¢ money if not as sepressnted. Send for Catalogue. “ 








é ACME CYCLE CO., 122 Main St., Elkhart, Ind. 
eee owes 
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For Selling 20 Packages of 
Sawyer’s Best Blue Crystals 


among your friends and neighbors. Each package 
makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. Price 10 
Cents each. Send your name and address to us 
and we will forward the Crysta.s, Express Paid. 
As soon as sold send us the money and we will 
send you the Watch Free, by Mail. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Sama 


Dept. H, 27 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. This is 


(not a Clock), Stem- 





This is a Genuine Watch 
(not a Clock), Stem- 
Winding, Stem-Setting. 


ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS. Winding, Stem-Setting. 
































. New Features in. 







STANDARD 
PRICES 


CRESC 
BICY 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 






S 







are not adopted until they 
have been thoroughly tested. 
The manufacturers of Cres- 
cents do the experimenting. 
The public reaps the benefit. 


WE CATER TO THOSE WHO DEMAND THE BEST. 
Art Catalogue, Free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 


























Med 1898 Price oe emer epee ees 
& you bu: 


wae) particulars or for samples. 









Se spe ss 
: ED PE, 
ALPR ee meATs 


WALL PAPER 


a SAMPLES MAILED FREE See our 


- a 
and up per roll, and WE PAY THE  raniGee. 
AGENTS WANTED to «ll = 


commission. Write to nearest address 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
pages. 


paper of eight Its subscription price is 
#1.75 a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 


scribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the monty in a Registered Letter. All pos 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions, Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by*the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








LEAD-POISONING. 


N a former article we noted a few 
of the sources of lead-poisoning, 
but only a few, for the use of lead 
is so general and so varied that 
almost any article of food is liable 
to become contaminated with it. 
The symptoms of lead-poisoning 
are varied, but are usually so 
characteristic that it is almost 

impossible for the physician to mistake them. 

Among the early symptoms the most constant 
are constipation and an intense colic, ‘painters’ 
colic,” as it is often called, after its most frequent 
victims. This occurs in paroxysms of great 
severity, which may be repeated at brief intervals, 
or may last with little remission for many hours 
or even several days. 

It differs from ordinary colic caused by flat- 
ulence or indigestion, in that the abdomen is 
retracted instead of being puffed out. Firm pres- 
sure mitigates the pain somewhat. This pain is 
usually in the centre of the abdomen, though it 
may sometimes be felt higher up at the pit of the 
stomach. 

Another sign of chronic lead-poisoning is 
anzmia, evidenced by an extreme pallor of the 
face and lips. A symptom that is very charac- 
teristic of lead-poisoning, though it may be seen 
at times in any persons careless of their teeth, is 
the presence of a bluish line on the gums where 
they grasp the roots of the teeth. 

This mark is almost never absent in cases of 
lead-poisoning, the only exceptions being found 
in people who are more than usually attentive to 
the hygiene of the mouth. Even when this bluish 
line is not present over the roots of all the teeth, 
it can generally be found about the canines in the 
lower jaw. 

Nervous disturbances resulting ftom lead- 
poisoning are very common and peculiar, the 
most characteristic being a paralysis of the 
muscles ‘at the back of the fore-arm resulting in 
“wrist-drop,” or an inability to raise the hand. 
This begins generally in a loss of power to 
straighten the fingers, and the paralysis may 
extend beyond the wrist to other parts of the 
body. Other less common nervous symptoms are 
headache, tremor, delirium, pains in the joints, 
and loss of sight and of sensation in hands and 
feet. 

Painters and all employed in the fabrication of 
articles composed wholly or in part of lead should 
be scrupulously clean in their habits, removing 
their overalls and carefully washing face and 
hands before eating. In lead works it is common 
to supply employés with drinking water containing 
a minute quantity of sulphate of magnesia and 
sulphuric acid, this acid forming an insoluble 
sulphate with the lead. 

A knowledge of the more common methods of 
food and water contamination, mentioned in a 
former article, will enable housekeepers to avoid 
most of the sources of lead-poisoning. 
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NEW SWEDEN’S NEW WOMAN. 


Mr. W. W. Thomas, recently appointed minister 
to Sweden, formerly occupied the same position. 
His residence in that country gave him an oppor- 
tunity to master the language, to study the char- 
acter of the people, and eventually to recruit a 
colony. 

About twenty-seven years ago Mr. Thomas 
brought from Sweden a small number of picked 
Swedes, and led them up the St. John’s River, 
and founded a colony in the Maine woods, a colony 
which has now grown rich and prosperous, and 
numbers three thousand people. 

This Swedish settlement is the only successful 
colony founded in New England with foreigners 
from over the ocean, since the Revolutionary War. 
Its prosperous condition is, of course, due to the 
superior character of the pioneers, who were men 
of sterling qualities. The women who accom- 
panied them have shared, and shared alike, the 


with an indomitable courage which throws the 
theoretical “new woman,” so-called, quite into 
the shade. 


Swedes cut their logs into lengths for piling, wit 
cross-cut saws. Whenever this was the case you 
would see that the Swedish wife had hold of one 
|end of the saw, and she did her share of the 
| work.” 

Once, when riding out of the woods, Mr. Thomas 
| met one of these Swedish women walking in with 
|a heavy sack on her back. As she passed, he 


| noticed a commotion inside the sack. 


asked. 

“Four nice pigs,” the woman replied. 

“Where did you get them?” 

“Down river, two miles beyond Caribou.” 

Two miles beyond Caribou was ten miles from 
New Sweden. So this good wife had walked 
twenty miles, ten miles out and ten miles home, 
with four pigs on her back, smiling all'the way to 
think what nice pigs they were! 

Another wife, Mrs. Kjersti Carlson, when her 
husband was sick and her children cried for 
bread, with her own hands felled some cedar- 
trees, sawed them into butts, and rifted up and 
shaved these boards into shingles, one bunch of 
which she carried five miles through the woods 
on her back, to barter at the corner store for 
medicine and food for her husband and children. 

By such toil was this wilderness settled, and 
that bunch of shingles has become a part of the 
history of Maine. 


LIFE-SAVING WIT. 


An instance of extraordinary presence of mind 
on the part of a seven-year-old girl is reported by 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. The girl’s name 
is Agnes McCullough. 


Her grandmother, a woman of seventy years, 
had shown signs of mental aberration for several 
weeks, but no one had thought of her as liable to 
commit violence. 

One morning, however, when Agnes and the old 
a | were alone in an mapper room, the grand- 
mother seized a butcher-knife which had been 
lying on the table, and ran for the child, who was 
sitting on the edge of the bed, partially dressed. 
The insane woman grabbed the girl by the hair 
and screamed: 


i 
= 


ren! 
The little girl, with intuition remarkable for 
her years, realized that she was in the grasp of 
an insane person. 

“Grandma, don’t get the blood ‘on the bed- 
clothes. Wait till I get a towel,’ she said. 

The woman released her hold on the child’s 
hair, and she ran down into the kitchen, where 
she told her mother. The two hurried to the 
police station, and an ambulance removed the old 
woman to the hospital. 


A TAME WILDCAT. 


From the Kansas City Journal comes a pleasing 
account of a tame wildcat, the property of a 
Chicago gentleman: 


The cat, which is as i asa ny bull- 

dog, and, according to its proud owner, could 

whip an even dozen of those iron-jawed beasts in 

oo — minutes, is as docile and gentle as a 
n. 

rapper James Wilson, whose log cabin is 
situated in the wilds.of the Minnesota woods 
surrounding Sturgeon Lake, captured the wildcat 
when it was so small that its eyes were hardly 
open. He trained it for thirteen months, feeding 
it with cooked beef, milk and bread, and to-day, 
in its new Chicago home, it plays about the office 
in amusing gentleness, stands gravely in the 
window gazing with wondering eyes out upon the 
street, with its multitude of horses and wagons 
or starts in its brisker moods on a wild career o 
leapings about the office. 

A jump of a seven-foot partition is not quite the 
limit of its endeavors, and a spring of ten or eleven 
feet from the top of a desk to a stack of boxes, 
on which it lands without causing the pile to 
topple over, is one of its prettiest feats. 


WHITE MAN’S MYSTERIES. 


Mr. Francis Fox, a recent visitor to Bulawayo, 
Says that a Matabele there made some very inter- 
esting remarks on the locomotive. This was his 
manner of describing it: 


“It is a huge animal belonging to the white man. 
It has only one eye. It feeds on fire and hates 
work. When the white man pumps it to make it 
work, it screams. It comes from somewhere, but 
no one knows where.” 

But the engine in its normal state was as nothing 
- ared with the creature when it was being 
oiled. 

“It isa huge animal which has the fever very 
badly,” said the Matabele. “We know, because 
the white man pours medicine into so many parts 
of its body.” 


HEDGING. 


for a provident spirit, but some of them can see 
through a millstone if there is a hole in it. Witness 
the following example from the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion: 

“Vm thinking of running for governor, John,” 
said the citizen to one of his colored constituents, 
“and I want you to help me out.” 

The old man looked thoughtful, and then said: 

“All right, Marse Tom; but I wants ter ax you 
one leadin’ question.” 

“Well, what is it?” 
caer much is you gwine give me when you gits 


ANOTHER WHAT? 


Some simple-souled people have a singular 
notion of the nature of a repartee. A lady was 
remonstrated with by a male relative for wearing 
false hair. 

“T do not see,” he said, “how you can possibly 


reconcile yourself to wearing the hair of another. 
“You do not?” she answered, scornfully, 





point- 
ing to her relative’s coat. “And pray, don’t you 
wear the wool of another on your back?” 


labors and trials of their husbands and fathers, | 
| mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 


| “What have you got in there?” Mr. Thomas | 


“Now I'll kill you! You are none of my chil- | 
” 


Colored people, as a class, are not distinguished | 


| 


“In the early days,” Mr. Thomas said to a} B week selling our Genuine Imported Ra: 


ri be Rosesand Midget Dwarf Apple-Trees for parlor. 
writer in the New York Tribune, “many of 4 Peet ae is, Ppp " P , 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 


of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. 












OYS and GIRLS, Get Up a Cluband pake 5s 


ttan Nursery Co., 47 Dey St., N. Y. 


ROWAEL 
Baking Powder 
Absolutely Pure 


Do not let the clerk sell you 
any other camera under the 
name of ‘‘ Kodak.”’ 








There is no 


but the Eastman Kodak. 
$5.00 to $40.00. 


Catalogues free at Kodak agencies or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 











A 
Hart, 
Schaffner 
& Marx 
Top Coat 


(Exact reproduction.) 


COPYRIGHT, 1898, 
BY HART, SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 


Of English Covert Cloth 
or Whipcord, Tan, Fawn 
or Light Brown, sleeves lined with satin, silk 
stitching, strap seams, horn buttons. 


Price, $15. 


Some as low as $10, and others silk-lined throughout, 
$18, $20, $22. 


BE SURE TO LOOK FOR THis TRADE-mark Hart, Schaffner & Marx 


ie i Guaranteed Clothing is for 
AS <4], 


sale by those dealers only 
“we 


Every coat guaranteed. 


who sell the best goods. 
For address of dealers in 
your immediate vicinity 
and our “‘Style Book (E),”’ 
beautifully illustrated, telling what men should wear and 
when, write to us. Every man who cares for his personal 
appearance should have “Style Book (E).”’ It’s free. 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, Chicago. 
Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men. 


INSIDE THE COLLAR OF THE COAT. 








MARCH 17, 1898. 


DIAMOND DYES 


make old clothing look like new. 
They are the simplest and eas- 
iest to use, and do more 
dyeing for less money 
than any other 
dye-stuffs 
known. 
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WELLS, RICHARDSON £,co, | 
BURLINGTON. VERMONT. 


























of famous 5% 
Nickel Steel 
Tubing — the 
strongest mate- 
rial own to 





A, 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
POPE MFG @. HARTFORD, CONN: 


ART CATALOGUE OF COLUMBIA BICYCLES BY MAIL 
TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE TWO CENT STAMP. 
































UNION 
SUITS 





It’s there, but you don’t feel it 


| Any more than you feel your skin, because it is knit to nature. a, 
In just the places where other undergarments feel uncomfortable, F 


LEWIS 


a suit that fits inone piece and does away with the rope- 
around-your-waist feeling of the old two-piece suits. For 
warm weather ‘“‘Siltrine’” is the most agreeable underwear 
fabric, soft as silk yet much cheaper. It’s easier to ask for and 
get Lewis Union Suits than to wear the old kind. 


Sample Card of 24 Fabrics and Illus. Catalogue for 2c. Stamp. - 
LEWIS KNITTING CO., 208 Main Street, Janesville, Wis. 








Strain and give way, 
these suits are perfect- 
fitting and durable. 


Our Patent Yoke 


just knits up the difficulty 
of fit and wear on Shoul- 

der, Arm, Bust and Hip, be- 
cause we know how to knit 
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Harvard College (Degree A. B.) 


| Divinity School (D. B.) 
Law School (LL. B.) 


departments may be learned from 


be Harvard University 


Comprehends besides its Libraries and Museums and its Observatory, the 
following departments for students: 


Lawrence Scientific School (S. B.) 
| Graduate School (A. M., Ph. D., 8. D.) 


The terms of admission, fees, expenses and privileges in any or all of above 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS, 
which may be had on application to the Corresponding Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 





Medical School (M. D.) 
Dental School (D. M. D.) 
Veterinary School (M. D. V.) 
Agricultural School (B. A. 8.) 
Summer School. 























United States. 





Ours is the most Complete}your wants 
Department Nursery in the} ana’ vegetavic 


Can supply all 








om Sawa 


Seeds to Street 
Trees at low 








can refer you to customers in every state and territory in the Union. 
three — of square dealing has made us patrors and friends far and oats. 


Have hundreds of car-loads of 


rates. _ ws; 
ort 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS. 


We send by mail post-paid, Seeds, Bulbs, Roses, Plants, Small Trees, etc. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed; larger by express or freight. OUR CATALOGUE, an elegant 
book, magazine size, profusely illustrated, tells it all, FREE. Send for it to-day and see what 
values we give for a little money. Last chance, as this will not appear again. 44th year. 


32 greenhouses. 1,000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 513, Painesville, O. 


SEVEN S'S 2% 
BURPEE’ \ SWEET PEAS 25. 


Never before has 11 been possible to offer sucn A Grand Collection of Seven Superb New 
SWEET PEAS for Twenty-five cents. @ Last year, without counting postage 
in sending to England, it would have cost more thin two dollars to have gathered 
together the seed contained in these Seven Packets which are sold now for 25 cts. 

BURPEE’S BRILLIANT. The color is of arich, bright crimson-scarlet 
throughout.—COQUETTE. Beautiful hooded flowers of clear primrose- 
ellow ; standard is shaded pale lavender.—BURPEE’S NEW COUNTESS. 
Tower. of largest size ; a pure light lavender throughout.—PRIMA DONNA. 
A most lovely shade of soft pink, of large size and fine form,—a great gem. 
QUEEN VICTORIA. Soft yellow subtly overlaid with faint purple, impart- 
ing a beautiful luster. * “ANOTH HER NEW ** ECKFORD. ** One of the 
six grand Novelties, described on page 86 of BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL, 
of which American seed is now offered for the first time. —AMERICAN 
SEEDLINGS. This grand cross-bred strain contains some most beau- 
tiful new colors, and has been much admired in Europe and America. 
25 Cts buys all the above,—Seven Superb New Sweet 
¢ Peas, each in a separate retail packet, true to name 
as described, and mailed, postpaid, to any address in the United States 
4@- In the envelope containing each collection we enclose a new 
rinted leaflet, giving both HeNRy EckFrorp’s and the Rev. W. T. 
Fiore HINS’ instructions on How TO GROW THE FINEST SWEET PEs. 


we will mail two collections as above, and 

For 50 Cts. give PREE one half-size pac ket (price 15 cts. ) Lu 
of the wonderful New Dwarf Sweet Pea,—Burpee’s PINK Cupid. tiegmene 
So5 

































WA, 
4@~ Before buying any other seeds you should write for ~SaCa. 


A handsome new book of 

BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1898. iitus:s"uliepisn 
The Leading American Seed Catalogue. oe maaan m ——— 

Novelties for 1898 of unusual merit which cannot be had elsewhere. Hundreds of illustrations from photo- 
graphs and beautiful new flowers painted from nature. Mailed FREE to any address, 4@- Write TO-DAY. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
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99 Light and 
Resilient. 3 


TOUGH TREAD Practically 
—s Puncture ; 
f | me Proof. 


Equal to Any High-Grade Standard Road Tires Made. 


FOXHOUND TIRES. 


Acknowledged to be the FASTEST Tires Yet Produced. 
Specify Them on Your Wheels and Refuse Cheap Substitutes. 


OUR ’°98 CATALOGUE 


FREE { Describing Proper Care and Use of Tires, Receipt for Cement and General Informa- } FREE 
tion of Value to Every Cyclist. Mailed on application if you mention this paper. 


L. C. CHASE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


New York. Chicago. ja eae | Buffalo. San Francisco. St.Louis. Rochester. 
Cincinnati. Los Angeles. Portland, Ore. London. Paris. 





Amsterdam. 




















TIRED MOTHERS will find that Quaker Oats is not 
only the most healthful food in the world,. but that it is 
a food which, owing to its peculiar and delicate flavor, the 
whole family will enjoy day after day. Nothing is easier | 
to cook. Follow cooking directions on package. The best 
food in the world for growing children. It makes red 
blood, strong bones, firm muscles and good teeth. 

At all Grocers. 


Sold only in 2-Ib. sealed packages. 
Every package bears Quaker name and Quaker figure. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 














‘e shall introduce this year for the first time Se wondefrul new MORTGA’ 
POTATO and = a the at above sum in prizes for the poet six A iy J — Hf 4 


one seed pota 
It is white, of wy Cm 
Be the first in rou nate neigh 


RLIEST POTATO IN THE W ELD. ‘Tested 4 4 years. 
ELDER, 


-' - and A MAMMOTH YI 


rhood to try it; next tek can sell 


it to others. ce this year, 50 cents for Si {2 
First in the Market ¢ Cabba e is the earliest head; beat your $4 
neighbors by weeks. Sure Head Cabbage, all head ‘and sureto © 
head;large aise, good quality and good keeper. Single heads have @ 


7 weighed os up to 60 lbs. Climbing Cu 
fect wonder. Conve on = 


earl ARLE ety 


new—a per- 


cumber, entire 
8 Sor support 6 to 8 feet high; on 


ie w 
white as snow. TOMATO yin Tr THE LD~greateat 
— yn) -— wi ¥ qua ney. nffas. fryited jr = "80 O days. 


oll trams treet iamacion for - 2. a apace ak of the five ‘carty ‘ 
tz Ste. ‘and catalog of Eth bat gate Grow” tor 25 25c. Fairview Seed mY 





Farm, Box 68 Rose Hill, 
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CHEW 


Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 
PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 


i ee a 
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i’ FOR BOYS & 


To introduce the new Easy Thread- 
ing, Gold Eyed Needles we give a 
haridsome; open face, Gold Plated, 

in nding, & fing timekeepin 

old Plated Chain; i 
you “1 ‘a small lot among friends. We 
mail Needles at our risk. When sold 
send money and we mail Watch or 
send 2 a8 J eces of Plated Table 
Ware, Air Rifle and_1000 Shots, or 
Camera, or keep half the menos 

instead of a present. kaa u 

return what you don’t sell. Give your 
name (Mr., Miss or Mrs.), 80 we can 
tell are you a Lady or Gent. “address, on 


Postal Card, TRUST NEEDLE 
CO. 657 E. 116th Street, New York. 

























With facilities sufficient to manufacture “ every saddle needed for the trade of '98, 
and valuing the Confidence of Lovers of the Wheel, we endeavor to keep in close touch 
with them, to learn their wants and not only meet but anticipate them. This enables us 
to claim Superiority in Beauty, Workmanship, Finish and Quality of Material. 

GARFORD MANUPACTURING CO., . - Sd : - 21 Pine St., Elyria, O. 
HUNT MANUPACTURING CO., -_ - -* -_ = = = «= Westboro, Mass. 
BROWN SADDLE CO., - - - : - - ~ 203 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 































The New 
Yellow Hardy ROS ES Pink Hardy 
es Rose Climbing Rose 
glaia or Euphrosyne or 
Yellow Rambler FOR (0c. Pink Rambler 
above Two New Roses sent postpaid for !0c. 


A} SET OF SIX BEAUTIFUL ROSES FOR25 CTS— 8 Roses, beautiful varieties, al! different,for... 
Dutchess de Brabant—A lovely ani sweet pink rose. 8 Geraniums, fine colors, all different,for.. 






Marie Lambert—The Famous white Hermosa rose. $ Carnations, sweetest and best varieties, for.. be. 
Etoltle de Lyon—The richest golden-yellow fine bud. 8 Chrysanthemums, prize winning varieties, for2be. 
oo he finest deep rich velvety crimson. 8 Fuchaiaa, lovely varieties, single and double,for 25e. 
oC. rt—Delicate shell pink. Always in bloom. 8 Coleus. will make a fine bed, for ............... 25e. 
Marie Gulllot The finest pure white in existence. 8 Gladiolus, choice kinds, all different, for........ 25e. 
The Jewel set of Roses for 25 centa, postpaid. 8 Basket Planta, will make a fine basket, for...... 25e. 


eune oe at Bes for jess McGREGOR BROTHERS, serine Ohio. 






















MAULE'S IQ New Sweet Peas’ 


Up-to-date Collection of 
Every lover of flowers will want these new Sweet Peas, the 
choicest of the ’97 crop comprising every color and tint desirable. 




























ALICE ECKFORD—Cherry standards; white wings. 

AURORA—White flaked bright orange saimon. One Packet 
CAPTIVATION—Rich rosy purple. A beauty of each 
COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN—White margived pink. only 
CROWN JEWEL—Rose, violet veins; white wings. 




















FIREFLY—Brilliant carmine scarlet. Best self color. 
RAY FRIAR—Watered purple on white. Exquisite. 
LITTLE DORRIT—Carmine and pink standards. 
MIKADO—Dark orange red, striped white. Very showy. 
RAMONA—Cream white, splashed pale pink. 


Packet of each of the above and 1 packet of Cupid, 
the New Dwarf Swect Pea eXtra, if you mention where you saw 
thisadv. 11 packets in all 


sent postpaid for only Ten 2c. Stamps 


My 1898 catalogue is pronounced by all the brightest and best 
seed book of the year. It contains everything good, old or new, 
hundreds of illustrations—four beautiful colored plates. Mailed free 
to all ordering these New Sweet Peas for 1898. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 Filbert St. 














































































Philadelphia, Pa. 





































You can do it in a few Days. Just go among your friends and sell 


ry BAKER’S TEAS, Etc. The work iseasy and your friends will be in- 
| terested in your success, and when you receive the reward, you will be proud of your 
Bicycle (High-Grade), and proud of having earned it. Sell a total of 150 Ibs. for a Ladies’ 
or Gentlemen's High-Grade Bicycle (lower grades for 125 and roo Ibs. sales); go Ibs. for a 
Youths’ or Maidens’ Bicycle; 60 Ibs. for a Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle ; 50 Ibs. for Waltham or 
Elgin Gold Watch and Chain, or Dinner Set, or Silver Tea Service ; 45 Ibs. for Queen 
Kitchen Cabinet ; 40 Ibs. for Roll-Top Desk or Music Box or Brass Bedstead ; 25 lbs. 
for Solid Silver Watch and Chain, Chenille Portieres, Mandolin, Guitar, Violin, Auto- 
harp, Tea Set or Banquet Lamp ; 35 Ibs. for Gramophone (talking-machine) 
or Parlor Clock ; 30 Ibs. for Shot Gun or Case of Silver Knives, Forks, 
etc. (26 pieces), or Large Camera; 10 Ibs. for Gold Ring or Crescent 
Camera ; 6 Ibs. for Small Typewriter or Electric Battery ; 175 Ibs. for 


Parlor Organ. Express Prepaid. Write for Catalogue, ete. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 































Put your finger on 
“your pulse ~ == 





OUR HEART beats over one hundred thousand times a 

day. One hundred thousand supplies of good or bad 
blood to your brain. Which? If it is bad, impure blood, 
then your head aches. You are drowsy, yet cannot sleep; 
tired in the morning as at night; you have no nerve power; 
your food does not seem to do you much good. Stimulants, 
tonics, headache powders cannot cure you— 


 AVER’S 
.SARSAPARILLA 


will. It makes the liver, kidneys, skin and bowels perform their 
proper work. It removes all impurities from the blood. And 
it makes the blood rich in its life-giving properties. 


creerererees 
For biliousness, take Ayer’s Pills. Take them with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla; one aids the other. 


All druggists sell Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. $1.00 a bottle, 6 bottles for $5.00. 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. MARCH 17, 1898, 














